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EDITORIAL    REVIEW. 


Thelmmi-  ^    significant   situation   has 

grant  Ex-  developed    in    Pennsylvania 

odus;  Alien  ,          ^,      .                j    x     i 

Versus  Na-  where  the  iron  and  steel  cor- 

tive  Labor,  porations  are  reported  to 
be  replacing  foreign  with  American  la- 
bor as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  exo- 
dus of  immigrants  during  the  past  few 
weelis  has  been  extremely  notable  and 
has  attracted  widespread  comment  in 
the  press,  being  in  large  part  attributed 
to  the  financial  stringency  and  the  con- 
sequent curtailment  in  output.  Steerage 
passenger  accommodations  from  Boston, 
for  at  least  one  vessel  sailing  during 
November,  were  so  largely  over-sold  that 
hundreds  who  had  purchased  tickets  at 
distant  points  found  themselves  obliged 
on  am\dng  at  this  port  to  await 
the  next  sailing.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  reported  that  the  number  of 
tickets  sold  from  Pittsburg  alone  to 
foreign  countries  indicated  an  exodus 
of  10,000  foreigners  during  the  month 
of  November,  while  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  reported  the  sale  of  some 
5,000  tickets. 

But  while  hundreds  of  Italians,  Poles, 
and  Hungarians  in  the  Pennsylvania 
iron  and  steel  industries  are  reported 
to  have  voluntarily  quitted  work  to 
return  to  the  old  country  as  soon  as 
there  was  an  inkling  of  trouble  in  the 
money  market,  and  thousands  of  others 
have  been  laid  off  because  of  the  slack- 
ening of  business,  it  is  stated  that  large 


numbers  are  taking  the  homeward  trip 
for  an  entirely  different  cause,  — 
namely,  the  new  attitude  on  the  labor 
question  taken  by  the  men  who  conduct 
the  great  industries  about  Pittsburg. 
According  to  a  newspaper  dispatch,  the 
managers  of  these  corporations  declare 
that  they  are  now  con\dnced,  as  a  result 
of  years  of  experiment,  that  one  Amer- 
ican who  is  paid  25  cents  a  day  more 
than  need  be  paid  to  a  foreigner  is  worth 
two  foreigners.  In  this  connection  this 
statement  is  made : 

American  labor  vnll  be  employed  hereafter 
in  preference  to  the  foreigner.  Heretofore  for- 
eigners have  been  employed  by  thousands, 
sometimes  occupying  whole  towns  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Americans,  ha\-ing  their  newspapers 
and  electing  officials  of  their  own  kind.  Some 
towns  about  the  big  coal  mines  and  steel  mills 
have  been  as  ItaUan  as  any  town  in  Italy. 
The  experiment  of  dropping  the  foreigners  has 
been  a  success  in  the  works  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube 
Company  at  Greenville,  employing  2,000  foreign 
laborers,  discharged  all  the  foreigners  and  sub- 
stituted Americans  last  week.  Merchants  are 
pleased  with  the  new  order  of  things,  for  it 
means  more  business  and  will  stop  the  sending 
abroad  of  millions  each  year. 

The  returning  immigrants  have  taken 
out  of  the  country  sarongs  running  up, 
in  the  aggregate,  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  at  a  time  when  the  money 
has  been  sorely  needed  for  circulation 
here.  But  if  there  is  to  be  any  general 
and  prolonged  curtailment  of  employ- 
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ment,  the  departure  of  this  class  of 
workmen  will  make  the  situation,  so  fax 
as  unemployment  is  concerned,  less 
acute. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  a  situa- 
tion exactly  the  converse  of  the  report 
from  Pennsylvania  has  developed  at 
Ludlow  in  this  State,  where  a  manufac- 
turing corporation  claims  that  it  has 
been  obliged  to  import  foreign  labor  be- 
cause of  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply 
of  skilled  workers  in  this  country.  Two 
girls  who  came  here  destined  for  Lud- 
low were  detained  by  the  immigration 
authorities  at  Boston  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  alien  contract  labor 
law.  The  company  to  which  they  were 
consigned,  however,  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  law  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  concern  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  skilled  labor  in  the 
United  States.  The  case  was  sent  up 
by  the  local  commissioner  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
the  Department  decided  to  release  the 
girls,  basing  its  decision,  and  upon 
which  future  action  by  immigration  au- 
thorities will  be  taken,  upon  the  prmci- 
ple  that  an  employer  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  skilled  labor  for  his  purposes 
from  the  ranks  of  workers  in  this  coun- 
try may  import  them  from  abroad  for 
his  specific  needs. 


The  general  strike  of  com- 
End  of  the  mercial  telegraphers 
Str^eT^  ^^^  throughout       the       United 

States  came  to  an  end  on 
November  6,  when  the  commercial 
telegraphers'  unions  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  voted  to  siispend  the 
strike  indefinitely.  On  the  following 
day  the  Boston  union  met  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  took  a  similar  action. 
The  trouble  had  its  inception  on  Au- 
gust 8,  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  when 
all  the  operators  left  work  because  the 
company  refused  to  reinstate  a  dis- 
charged operator.  The  trouble,  which 
was  strictly  local  for  a  few  days,  soon 
spread    throughout    the    West    until    it 


reached  Chicago,  as  the  union  men  re- 
fused to  work  non-union  wires.  On 
August  12  the  men  in  New  York  left 
their  keys,  and  veiy  shortly  similar  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States.  But  during  this  period 
no  official  order  for  the  men  to  quit  had 
come  from  the  union's  national  head- 
quarters. When  the  operators  at  Los 
Angeles  quit  work.  President  Small  or- 
dered the  operators  in  all  other  cities  to 
remain  at  their  keys  until  they  should 
receive  further  notice,  but  these  orders 
were  disregarded.  The  local  organiza- 
tions took  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
but  on  August  15  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  met  and  formally  called 
out  all  the  commercial  telegraphers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  a  week  or  more  the  telegraph 
service  was  very  badly  crippled.  The 
companies  refused  all  offers  of  arbitra- 
tion. President  Roosevelt  persistently 
refused  to  intervene,  but  delegated  to 
Commissioner  Neill  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  all  powers  in  this  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Neill  took  immediate  action 
and  held  many  conferences  with  leaders 
of  both  parties,  but  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  settlement  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Then  the  fight  resolved  itself  into  a 
test  of  endurance.  Railroad  and  leased- 
wire  operators  were  allowed  to  remain 
at  their  keys  and  pledged  financial  aid 
to  the  commercial  men.  The  companies, 
by  the  aid  of  non-union  men,  restored 
the  service  to  somewhere  near  its  nor- 
mal condition  and  announced  day  after 
day  that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
the  strike  was  over,  the  "  subject  to  de- 
lay "  reservation  on  messages,  which 
bad  been  incidental  to  the  strike  at  its 
beginning,  having  been  withdrawn. 
Gradually  the  strikers  began  to  ask  for 
reinstatement,  the  men  in  the  smaller  cit- 
ies being  the  first  to  get  in  line.  In  many 
places  the  locals  themselves  declared  the 
strike  off,  and  finally,  in  only  a  few  of 
the  large  cities,  were  the  strikers  able  to 
present  a  solid  front.  Chicago,  always 
a  stronghold  of  the  telegraphers'  union, 
at  last  gave  up  the  fight. 
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President  Small  of  the  luiion  gave  out 
at  the  begmning  of  the  trouble  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  that  the  causes  of 
the  movement  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  long-continued  and  persistent  efforts 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
notably,  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company 
incidentally,  to  reduce  their  operators  to  a  state 
of  sersdtude  absolutely  impossible  of  human 
endurance. 

2.  The  repeated  \'iolation  of  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  Postal  Company  with  its 
telegraphers  and  the  persistent  refusal  of  the 
Western  Union  Company  to  receive  committees 
of  its  telegraphers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
grievances. 

3.  The  utter  disregard  of  the  promises  made 
by  President  Clowry  in  his  letter  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Neill,  dated  June  20,  last,  fol- 
lowed by  the  direct  and  voluntary  breaking 
of  the  written  agreement  ending  the  San 
Francisco  strike  Julj'  19,  1907. 

The  companies  in  a  statement  denied 
in  toto  the  charges  made  by  President 
Small.  They  declared  that  they  had 
broken  no  agreements  with  their  men, 
said  they  had  raised  the  pay  of  the 
telegi'aphers  10  per  cent,  and  denied 
that  there  was  any  discrimination  in 
granting  this  increase.  Regarding  the 
cause  of  the  strike  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  stated  that  the  op- 
erators presented  no  grievances,  and  the 
movement  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
closed-shop  rule,  which,  if  successful, 
would  take  control  of  the  company's 
affairs  out  of  its  own  hands. 

It  was  not  until  the  strikers  had  been 
out  some  time  that  they  made  a  clear 
definite  statement  of  what  they  wanted. 
The  requests  of  the  operators  as  finally 
formulated  were: 

1.  A  15  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

2.  An  eight-hour  day. 

3.  Equal  pay  for  women  for  equal 
work. 

4.  Free  typewriters. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  strikers  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  operators 
are  women  and  though  they  frequently 
send  just  as  many  messages  a  day  as  do 
the  men  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  given 
equal  pay.  The  typewriter  is  used  by 
practically    all    first-class    operators    in 


taking  down  messages,  and  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  employee. 

Conducted  in  a  peaceable  and  manly 
manner,  and  marked  with  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  many  of  the  unfortunate  inci- 
dents that  often  accompany  contests 
between  employers  and  employees,  the 
severity  of  the  struggle  was  perhaps  lit- 
tle realized  by  the  general  public. 

The  strike  in  Boston,  which  began  on 
August  13,  involved  about  450  oper- 
ators. About  75  accepted  positions  with 
railroads  in  the  Western  States  and 
Canada,  while  about  25  left  the  union 
and  returned  to  their  old  positions.  Af- 
ter the  strike  in  Boston  was  suspended, 
the  two  companies  received  some  120 
applications  from  the  operators  for  re- 
instatement, but  would  promise  posi- 
tions only  when  vacancies  in  the  then 
existing  force  occurred.  At  the  close 
of  the  strike  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  less  than  20  vacancies,  and  al- 
though many  of  the  present  force  are 
said  to  be  less  skilled  than  the  union 
men  they  are  apparently  able  to  per- 
form their  work  well  enough  to  hold 
their  positions.  The  local  union  in  Bos- 
ton will  continue  benefits  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  men  and  women  who  do  not  get 
positions  and  who  will  need  financial 
help. 


The  New  York  Committee 
Physical  on     Physical     Welfare     of 

Children.        School  Children,  which  was 

organized  in  May,  1906,  be- 
gan an  investigation  of  school  and  home 
conditions  of  1,400  school  children  in 
New  York  City,  found  to  have  physical 
defects,  in  September,  1906.  The  June 
issue  of  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association  gives  a 
resume  of  the  committee's  report  upon 
which  this  summary  is  based: 

Only  in  recent  years  has  the  exist- 
ence of  the  physical  defects  of  school 
children  been  realized,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  percentage 
of  children  suffering  from  such  in  1907 
is  greater  than  the  percentage  would 
have  been  in  1857  had  the  facts  been 
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as  accurately  recorded.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
defect  of  vision,  which  is  more  preva- 
lent among  school  children  now  because 
of  unfavorable  lightmg  conditions, 
longer  hours  of  study,  and  more  con- 
stant aiDplication.  As  to  the  causes  of 
physical  defects,  they  are  not  confined 
to  families  of  "  marginal "  incomes,  but 
are  found  among  those  of  all  incomes 
where  there  may  exist  such  conditions 
as  bad  ventilation,  insufficient  outdoor 
exercise,  improper  light,  irregular  eat- 
ing, improper  or  insufficient  food,  and 
lack  of  medical,  dental,  or  ocular  atten- 
tion. 

The  first  endeavor  to  rectify  existing 
evils,  it  is  pointed  out,  must  be  made 
at  the  home.  Conditions  of  cause  and 
not  merely  the  symptoms  revealed  at 
school  must  be  rectified.  Free  meals 
at  school  offered  as  a  means  to  insure 
punctual  attendance  or  better  attention 
would  in  the  committee's  opinion  be  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  con-ect  conditions 
that  home  and  street  environment  have 
produced.  A  comprehensive  plan  for 
removing  physical  defects  of  school 
children  should  consist  of  thorough  ex- 
aminations of  all  school  children  includ- 
ing the  testing  of  vision  by  teachers, 
the  notification  of  family  i^hysicians  or 
parents,  and  visits  to  persuade  parents 
to  remove  causes  and  to  correct  discov- 
ered defects. 

Medical  attention  would  be  better  than 
schooling  for  the  chUd  who  takes  two 
years  to  do  one  year's  work,  and  parents 
should  secure  health  for  the  child  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  years  in  time.  If  parents 
refuse  to  do  what  can  be  proved  to  be 
■within  their  power,  and  if  the  existing 
laws  are  not  enforced,  it  is  suggested 
that  children  having  physical  defects 
should  be  placed  in  separate  classes  as  a 
method  of  stimulating  obstinate  parents 
to  give  attention  to  their  children's  wel- 
fare. Existing  laws  should  be  enforced 
and  authority,  now  lacking,  secured  to 
compel  parents  who  refuse  to  take  nec- 
essary steps.  Periodic  re-examination 
should  be  made  during  school  life,  and 
information    gained    by    such    examina- 


tions should  be  used  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  health  and  tenement  laws, 
restriction  of  hours  of  labor,  and  control 
of  dangerous  trades,  etc. 

The  schools  themselves  should  have 
certain  duties  to  perform  in  order  to 
maintain  the  system  of  betterment  of 
conditions.  The  buildings  should  be  so 
constructed  and  managed  as  not  in  them- 
selves to  produce  or  aggravate  physical 
defect.  The  curriculum  should  be  de- 
vised and  executed  with  the  same  aim 
in  view,  and  the  effect  of  school  en- 
vironment should  be  studied  with  the 
idea  of  improvement.  Hygiene  should 
be  taught  in  order  that  children  them- 
selves may  learn  the  relation  of  health 
and  vitality  to  present  happiness  and 
future  efficiency.  To  do  this  the  burden 
of  instruction  would  fall  under  present 
conditions  upon  teachers  already  over- 
worked; hence,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished departments  of  school  hygiene 
under  the  supervision  of  County  and 
State  Superintendents  of  Instruction. 

American  cities  and  States  should 
either  educate  parents  to  connect  home 
conditions  which  prevent  children  from 
profiting  from  schooling  opportunities, 
and  enforce  such  corrections,  or  pro- 
vide free  medical  and  dental  treatment 
and  free  nourishment,  and,  where  pa- 
rents are  unable  to  pay  for  such  care, 
private  philanthropy  or  the  state  must 
assume  the  duty. 

Through  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  which  is  the  only  agency 
having  authority  and  equipment  ade- 
quate to  reach  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  matter,  the  citizen  could  be 
reached  and  made  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  i^romoting  all  methods  to  lessen 
the  prevalence  of  physical  defects. 


One  of  the  most  significant, 
anf^dS's-"' though  not  prominently 
trial  Educa-   heralded,  acts  of  the  recent 

annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  was  the  adoption  by 
unanimous  vote  of  a  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education, 
reading  as  follows : 
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After  aa  exhaustive,  impartial  discussio 
your  committee  decided  to  record  itself  in 
favor  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  most 
complete  industrial  and  technical  education 
obtainable  for  prospective  applicants  for  ad- 
mission into  the  skilled  crafts  of  this  country, 
particularly  as  regards  the  full  possibilities  of 
such  crafts,  to  the  end  that  such  applicants  be 
fitted  not  only  for  all  usual  requirements,  but 
also  for  the  highest  supervisory  duties,  respon- 
sibilities, and  rewards;  and  your  committee 
recommends  that  the  Executive  Council  give 
this  subject  its  early  and  deep  consideration, 
examining  established  and  proposed  industrial 
school  S5rstems,  so  that  it  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inform  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  what  in  the  Comicil's  opinion  would  be 
the  wisest  course  for  organized  labor  to  pursue 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the 
leading  national  organization  of  trade 
unionists  deserx^es  special  notice  in  view 
of  the  distrust  with  which  trade  union- 
ists have  been  disposed  to  view  in  the 
past  the  movement  for  industrial  educa- 
tion. Although  the  resolution  does  not 
definitely  commit  the  Federation  to  an 
indorsement  of  this  movement,  it  is  most 
encouraging  to  obser\'e  that  those  who 
mold  public  opinion  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  membership  of  the  unions  in- 
tend to  keep  their  minds  open  on  the 
subject  and  to  institute  a  careful  investi- 
gation before  condemning  an  increase  of 
technical  education  as  inimical  to  the 
best  welfare  of  the  workingman.  If 
the  claims  of  those  who  have  this  move- 
ment at  heart  as  to  the  necessity  of  its 
encoviragement  and  the  beneficent  results 
it  is  expected  to  accomplish  in  solving 
the  problem  of  industrial  efficiency  can- 
not stand  intelligent  and  searching  in- 
quirv',  it  will  undoubtedly  fail  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  deserve  to 
fail.  Those  who  have  given  the  deepest 
and  most  systematic  study  to  it,  how- 
ever, have  no  fear  of  the  results  of  such 
an  inquiry,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  that  or- 
ganization cannot  afford  to  go  on  record 
against  any  educational  movement  prop- 
erly directed.  Knowledge  is  the  one 
thing  in  this  world  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  have  too  much. 


The  temporary  injunction 
Troubles  of  issued  October  8  against  the 
Pressmen.  ^  International  Printing  Press- 
men and  Assistants'  Union 
of  North  America  was  made  perma- 
nent by  Judge  A.  C.  Thompson  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  on  October  21.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Typothetas  of 
America  alleged  that  the  union  had  a 
contract  to  work  at  present  wages  and 
hours  until  January  1,  1909.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  union  held  that  the  con- 
tract was  not  biudmg,  and  a  series 
of  strikes  was  instituted  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  to  enforce  the  modification 
of  the  contract  so  that  the  eight-hour 
day  and  other  terms  of  the  new  agree- 
ment might  become  operative  at  once. 
The  Court  was  asked  to  enjoin  the  offi- 
cers of  the  union  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion tending  towards  the  violation  of 
the  contract,  from  taking  a  vote  on  the 
subject  of  a  strike,  and  also  from  pay- 
ing strike  benefits  to  aid  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  strikes. 

The  case  was  brought  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Cincinnati  because  the  head- 
quarters of  the  international  union  are 
located  there  and  the  president  and 
secretary-treasurer  are  citizens  of  Ohio 
and  residents  of  Cincinnati.  The  de- 
cision of  the  judge  was  that  the  con- 
tract was  duly  made  through  officers 
and  agents  of  the  two  associations  and 
is  binding  upon  the  entii'e  member- 
ship of  the  Pressmen's  Union,  and  that 
the  "  closed  shop  "  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  that  the  demand  for  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  "  eight-hour 
day "  was  therefore  violative  of  the 
contract.  It  was  further  held  that  the 
strike  being  a  violation  of  contract  is 
unlawful  and  that  the  union  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  a  strike  fund  in  fur- 
therance of  this  strike. 

Later  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  granted  the  petition  of  the  Ty- 
pothetjB,  enjoining  the  officers  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America 
from  refusing  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  made  with  the  United 
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Typothetae  of  America  whereby  the 
nine-hour  workday  was  to  continue  un- 
til January  1,  1909. 


Beginning  with  the  week  of 
fo?the™^°  November  24,  the  two  per 
Printers'         cent    assessment    which    the 

members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  have  been 
paying  on  their  earnings  for  several 
months  for  the  benefit  of  the  eight-hour 
day  strike  fund  was  reduced  to  one  per 
cent.  In  a  circular  issued  from  the 
oflfice  of  the  Executive  Council,  it  is 
stated  that  the  money  accruing  from 
the  one  per  cent  assessment  will  be 
used  to  continue  the  struggle  for  the 
eight-hour  day  in  certain  cities  where 
the  contest  still  continues,  and  also  to 
furnish  special  assistance  in  other  cities 
where  special  assistance,  in  addition  to 
the  money  that  can  be  raised  locally,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  Council  adds 
that  it  is  hoped  that  a  continuance  of 
the  label  campaign  with  aggressive 
work  in  the  cities  where  the  struggle  is 
now  on  will  within  a  reasonable  time 
make  possible  the  total  elimination  of 
the  assessment. 


Finances  of  ^^  the  Eighth  Convention 
the  Boot  of     the     Boot     and     Shoe 

"Workers'  Woi'kers'  Union  held  at 
Union.  Toronto,    Ontario,    Canada, 

August  12-29,  the  secretary-treasurer 
in  his  report  on  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  union  from  June  1, 
1906,  to  July  31,  1907,  stated  that  the 
receipts  amoimted  to  $325,621.37,  of 
Avhich  sum  $241,323.89,  or  74.1  per 
cent,  was  received  from  local  unions  in 
Massachusetts.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution, 20  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  or 
$65,124.29,  went  to  the  strike  assistance 
fund;  30  per  cent,  or  $97,686.38,  to  the 
sick,  disability,  and  death  benefit  fund; 
and  50  per  cent,  or  $162,810.70,  to  the 
general  expense  fund.  The  receipts  of 
the  general  expense  fund  amounted  to 
$185,962.77,  the  expenditures  $176,- 
828.96. 

The   receipts   of   the   sick,    disability, 


and  death  benefit  fund  amounted  to 
$123,556.79,  and  $116,222.46  was  paid 
out  in  benefits.  Of  this  amount  $80,- 
918.20,  or  69.6  per  cent,  was  paid  to 
MJassachusetts  unions.  For  the  eight 
years  ending  May  31,  1907,  $439,050.20 
was  paid  out  in  benefits. 

The  receipts  for  the  strike  assistance 
fund  amounted  to  $139,469.77,  and  the 
expenditures  to  $55,727.80,  of  which 
amount  $3,044.50,  or  2.2  per  cent,  was 
paid  to  Massachusetts  iniions.  For  the 
six  years  ending  May  31,  1907,  $111,- 
447.13  was  expended  in  strike  benefits. 

A  total  amount  on  hand  on  July  31, 
1907,  of  $100,210.11  was  reported. 

The  Union  Printing  Company  estab- 
lished at  headquarters  in  May,  1906, 
bj'^  order  of  the  General  Executive 
Board,  was  reported  to  have  been  a 
success  financially  sufficient  to  have 
paid  for  its  entire  cost  with  a  cash 
balance  on  hand  August  1,  1907,  of 
$425.57  with  no  liabilities. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  was 
announced  on  November  4  as  follows: 
President,  John  F.  Tobin,  of  Boston; 
Vice-President,  Collis  P.  Lovely,  of  St. 
Louis;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles  L, 
Baine,  of  Boston;  General  Executive 
Board,  Z.  Lesperance,  of  Montreal, 
Quebec;  C.  E.  James,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Fred  W.  Lee,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  George  Bury,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Auditor,  George  H.  Conant, 
of  Rockland,  Massachusetts. 


The    lasters    who    went    out 

The  Brock-      on     strike     at     the     W.     L. 
ton  and  Lynn  t-.        i         oi  /-(  xt 

Shoemakers.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  on  No- 
vember 9  voted,  36  to  29,  to 
call  the  strike  off.  The  shop  crews  took 
action  without  reference  to  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Independent  Lasters 
Union.  None  of  the  lasters  were  re- 
employed as  the  company  had  its  full 
complement.  A  number  of  lasters  ap- 
plied for  reinstatement  in  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  "Workers  Union.  On  the  follow- 
ing Monday  the  executive  board  of  the 
Independent  Lasters  Union  followed  the 
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example  of  the  shop  crew  and  declared 
the  strike  off. 

Goodyeai"  operators  on  November  7 
foiTQed  a  tempoi'ary  union  to  be  known 
as  the  Goodyear  Independent  Union  of 
Lynn.  About  25  voluntarily  signed  a 
petition  to  organize  and  solicited  the 
efforts  of  Charles  P.  Murray.  They 
assembled  in  the  joint  council  room,  in 
Lasters'  Hall,  and  discussed  the  aims, 
objects,  and  benefits  of  the  union.  It 
was  voted  to  form  a  permanent  union 
and  elect  officers  at  the  next  meeting 
to  be  held  November  14.  At  about  the 
same  time  President  Gompers  made 
ruling  that  three  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Lasters  Union  of  Lynn  who 
recently  seceded  from  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers  Union  could  not  be 
seated  as  delegates  in  the  Lynn  Central 
Labor  Union,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
latter  organization  provides  that  all 
unions  represented  must  be  affiliated 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

One  large  shoe  factory  m  Brockton, 
employing  some  1,000  hands,  has  made 
application  for  the  stamp  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers  Union,  as  a  result 
of  a  petition  signed  by  90  per  cent  of 
the  employees  to  have  the  stamp  re- 
stored. 


President  Roosevelt,  in  his 
dent  on  ^'  message  to  the  First  Session 
Labor  Ques-  of    the     Sixtieth     Congress 

tions.  TN  1  r. 

on  December  3,  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  relationship  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  his  statements  and  recom- 
mendations thereon  are  printed  else- 
where in  this  Bulletin.  He  states  as  his 
belief  that  injunctions  are  sometimes 
necessaiy,  but  commends  this  subject  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  "  so  that  some 
way  may  be  devised  which  may  limit 
the  abuse  of  injunctions  and  protect 
those  rights  which,  from  time  to  time, 
it  unwarrantabW  uavades."  The  ques- 
tion is  one,  he  says,  which  "  is  becoming 
more  and  more  one  of  prime  importance, 
and,  unless  the  courts  will  themselves 
deal  with  it  in  an  effective  manner,  it  is 


certain  ultimately  to  demand  some  form 
of  legislative  action." 

Upon  the  subject  of  employers'  lia- 
bility the  President  lays  down  the  dictum 
that  the  National  Government  should  be 
a  model  employer  and  that  "  an  act  far- 
reaching  and  thorough-going  should  be 
enacted  which  should  apply  to  all  posi- 
tions, public  and  private,  over  which  the 
National  Government  has  jurisdiction." 
He  makes  the  assertion,  without  equivo- 
cation and  without  apparent  qualifica- 
tion, that  "  workingmen  should  receive 
certain  and  definite  compensation  for  all 
accidents  in  industry,  irrespective  of 
negligence."  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  employers'  liability 
act  having  been  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  decision  from  that  tribunal  is 
expected  at  an  early  date,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
being  affinned,  he  urges  further  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  he  has  already  advo- 
cated in  a  former  message.  A  law 
should  be  enacted,  he  declares,  ''  which 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  Federal 
legislation  up  to  the  standard  already 
established  by  all  the  European  countries 
and  which  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
various  States  to  perfect  their  legislation 
in  this  regard." 

The  further  extension  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  is  advocated  and  an  amend- 
ment urged  whereby  the  law  shall  be 
made  to  embrace  contracts  on  those  pub- 
lic works  which  the  present  wording  of 
the  act  has  been  construed  to  exclude. 
"  The  general  introduction  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,"  says  the  President,  "  should 
be  the  goal  toward  which  we  should  con- 
stantly tend,  and  the  Government  should 
set  the  example  in  this  respect." 

The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
are  quoted  to  indicate  the  "  increased 
need  of  providing  some  machinery  to 
deal  with  this  class  of  disturbances  in 
the  interests  alike  of  the  employer,  em- 
ployee, and  the  general  Government," 
and  accordingly  the  creation  of  a  board 
for  compulsory  investigation  in  cases 
where  mediation  fails  and  arbitration  is 
rejected  is  urged  as  the  "  next  logical 
step  in  a  progressive  i^i-ogram." 
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The  necessity  of  model  laws  govern- 
ing the  emiDloyment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  industry  is  urged  upon  Congress 
for  its  consideration,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
statistics  and  making  investigations  "  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  mining  and 
particularly  to  accidents  and  dangers  of 
the  industry." 


_  ..,         .       The     threatened     crisis     iti 
Settlement 

of  Threat-  the  affairs  of  the  English 
l^r^^f^^^^^  railway  companies  and 
England.  their  employees  has  been 
averted  by  the  successful  intervention 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  King  has  not  been  inactive  in  this 
matter.  On  November  3,  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser- 
vants in  favor  of  a  strike  was  published, 
threatening  Great  Britain  with  a  cessa- 
tion of  transportation  in  order  to  force 
the  settlement  of  a  trade  dispute. 

To  facilitate  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  issue  at  hand,  conferences  were 
arranged  between  railway  directors  and 
Mr.  George  which  resulted  in  the 
drafting  of  an  agTeement  signed  on 
November  6  by  11  railway  companies 
and  by  representatives  of  the  railway 
servants.  The  agreement  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  disputes  by  a  board 
of  conciliation  composed  equally  of  di- 
rectors of  the  companies  and  employees 
(but  no  representation  of  any  labor 
organization  as  such)  with  an  appeal  to 
arbitration  if  the  trouble  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  conciliation  board. 

The  treaty  is  terminable  by  a  year's 
notice  at  the  end  of  six  years  and  in- 
volves concessions  on  both  sides.  The 
chief  concession  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  is  the  elimination  of  the  de- 
mand for  its  formal  and  official  recog- 
nition by  the  railroad  companies  in  the 
adjustment  of  disputes  with  their  em- 
ployees.    Thus  while  the  companies  are 


able  to  claim  that  they  have  not  yielded 
to  the  demand  for  union  recognition, 
they  at  the  same  time  bind  themselves 
to  compulsory  outside  intervention  in 
future.  In  reviewing  the  situation  the 
English  press  comments  favorably  upon 
the  evidences  of  the  conservatism  with 
which  the  union  representatives  have 
conducted  their  campaign. 


At  the  Twenty-third  An- 
Iron  Molders'  nual  Convention  of  the 
ship^^tia'  Ii^^^^  Molders  Union  of 
North  America,  which  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  July  22  to  August 
9,  1907,  an  amendment  to  Section  1, 
Article  IX.,  of  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  by  which  the  limitation  on  ap- 
prentices is  broadened.  In  recommend- 
ing such  an  action  to  the  convention. 
President  Valentine  remarked  that  the 
former  ratio  of  one  apprentice  to 
eight  journeymen  molders  had  long 
been  established  and  had  been  jealously 
guarded  by  all  who  feared  that  a  more 
liberal  policy  would  result  in  disaster 
to  the  journeyman  molder.  But  after 
yeai's  of  discussion  the  stove  plate 
molders  in  June,  1905,  substituted  the 
new  ratio  of  one  to  five  for  the  old 
ratio  of  one  to  eight,  and  for  two  years 
the  new  ratio  had  been  operative  with- 
out doing  serious  injury  to  the  stove 
plate  molders.  A  similar  liberal  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  iron  molders  ap- 
peared, therefore,  to  be  justifiable,  in- 
asmuch as  an  adequate  supply  of  jour- 
neymen to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
industry  would  thereby  be  preserved, 
while  a  proper  restraint  would  still  be 
placed  upon  those  who  might  other- 
wise employ  the  immature  boy  in  pref- 
erence to  the  adult  workman. 

The  New  England  business  agent 
for  the  Iron  Molders  Union,  on  October 
29,  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  jail 
for  intimidating  workmen  at  the  Mc- 
Lagon  Foundry  Company  in  New  Ha- 
ven. The  case  came  before  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  on  an  appeal  from  the 
police   court,   where  it  was  first   tried. 
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The  police  court  had  imposed  a  fine  of 
$200  and  a  sentence  of  two  years  in  jail. 
The  case  will  be  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut. 


The  New  Bedford  Textile 
Textile 

Workers  Council  has  sent  circular  let- 
ask  for  a  54-  ^grs  to  the  labor  unions 
Hour  Law. 

throughout  the  State  urg- 
ing legislation  in  behalf  of  a  54-hour 
week  for  textile  workers.  The  circular 
says : 

f|'  We  believe  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  textile  workers  of  the  old  Bay  State 
should  bestir  theraselves  and  keep  pace  with 
the  other  wage  workers,  who  through  organ- 
ized effort  have  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  to 
be  worked,  with  a  li\ang  wage  as  compensation. 

The  textile  industrj^^  being  composed  of  about 
75  per  cent  women  and  children,  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  unable  to  concentrate  its 
forces  strongly  enough  to  combat  conditions 
which  arise  from  time  to  time. 

We  believe  the  time  is  ripe  to  take  an  ad- 
vanced step  in  the  direction  of  a  shorter  work- 
day for  all  the  textile  workers,  and  further 
believe  that  54  hours  per  week  should  be  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  in  the  factories  of 
our  State.  With  that  end  in  view,  we  ask  the 
co-operation  of  all  trades  in  this  Common- 
wealth to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

The  reasons  why  the  textile  workers  ask  that 
a  54-hour  bill  should  become  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  Massachusetts  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  men  and  women  who  work  in  the  other 
crafts  work  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  46  to 
50  hours  per  week,  and  in  most  instances  theirs 
is  a  very  healthful  occupation. 

The  toiling  thousands  of  factory  operatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  to  work  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  80  degrees  of  temperature,  and  70  to 
80  degrees  of  humidity,  in  the  midst  of  noxious 
gases  and  loose,  floating  fibres.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  consumption,  rheumatism  and  other  kin- 
dred ailments  are  the  portion  of  the  mill  oper- 
atives. Besides,  in  many  instances,  men  totally 
unfit,  acting  as  overseers,  are  placed  over  them 
for  driving  purposes. 

In  many  instances  the  fathers  and  brothers 
of  the  mill  operatives  are  working  at  some  of 
the  outside  crafts,  and  leave  their  homes  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  factory  operative  has 
gone.  This,  in  itself,  is  unnatural.  The  conse- 
quence is  discontent,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
operative  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
rest  of  the  family.  It  is  often  a  cause  for 
absence  from  work  on  the  part  of  the  mill 
operative  member  of  the  family,  who  begins 
to    think   he   is    being    discriminated    against. 


Why  the  factory  operative  should  be  discrimi- 
nated against  is  something  we  cannot  under- 
stand. Why  big,  robust  men,  working  at 
healthful  occupations,  should  be  called  upon 
to  work  but  48  hours  per  week  is  something 
the  factory  operative  does  not  understand. 

Women  and  children  must  work  58  hours, 
and  that  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  Such 
discrimination  leaves  a  dark  blot  on  the  fair 
name  of  the  old  Bay  State. 


The  Boston  Methodist 
The  Church  Preachers'  Meeting  on  Oc- 
and  Labor,  tober  28,  after  prolonged 
and  earnest  discussion,  se- 
lected three  members  to  act  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Kindred  Problems. 
On  November  11,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  reported  the  following  dec- 
laration which  was  adopted  as  the  sense 
of  the  meeting: 

"  Whereas,  we  have  heard  with  pleas- 
ure that  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union  has  invited  representatives  from 
the  Boston  Methodist  Preachers'  Meet- 
ing to  sit  with  them  in  their  meeting, 
we  therefore  make  the  following  recom- 
nieiidations : 

First:  We  cordially  accept  the  ui\dta- 
tion  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union 
to  send  such  delegates; 

Second:  We  recommend '  the  sending 
of  delegates  to  other  organizations,  such 
as  the  employers'  unions,  etc.,  if  such 
invitations  are  extended; 

Third:  We  recommend  as  delegates  in 
addition  to  the  present  standing  com- 
mittee. .  .  ."  [Then  follows  a  list  of  six 
members  who  shall  serve  with  the  three 
members  already  appointed,  making 
nine  members  in  all.] 

The  above  report  and  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  meeting,  with 
this  amendment :  "  In  adopting  these 
resolutions  this  body  does  not  commit 
itself  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
any  principles  or  actions  of  these  or- 
ganizations." 

We  are  informed  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  that  it  plans  to  be 
represented  by  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers at  each  meetmg  of  those  labor 
organizations  and  employers'  associa- 
tions  to   whose   meetings   they   may   be 
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invited  to  send  representatives.  These 
so-called  "  delegates "  are  to  take  note 
of  the  discussions  at  such  meetings  and 
may  join  in  such  discussions  if  oppor- 
tunity offers,  but  in  no  case  shall  they 
be  entitled  or  instructed  to  vote  on 
matters  which  may  come  before  the  sev- 
eral bodies.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Baptist  Conference  of  Boston  has  chosen 
a  committee  of  three  ministers  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  Boston  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  regarding  an  inter- 
change of  courtesies  and  the  establishing 
of  a  cordial  relationship  between  the  two 
bodies. 


At  the  convention  of  the 
Convention  Massachusetts  Federation 
Em"e?s''   of   State,    City,   and   Town 

Employees,  held  at  Maiden 
on  November  3  and  4,  a  bill,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  at  the  coming 
session,  was  drawn  up  providing  for 
the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  city 
and  town  employees  65  years  of  age, 
who  have  performed  faithful  service 
for  at  least  15  years,  or  who  have  be- 
come permanently  incapacitated,  either 
mentally  or  physically,  by  reason  of  in- 
juries sustained  in  line  of  duty;  and 
employees  incapacitated  for  further  use- 
ful sei'^'ice  who  have  served  faithfully 
for  not  less  than  20  years.  The  amount 
of  the  pension  is  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  the  annual  compensation  received 
when  fully  employedw  It  is  further 
provided  that  the  act  may  be  submitted 
for  acceptance  to  the  voters  of  each 
city  or  town  at  any  regular  city  or  town 
election. 


The  Evening  Institute  of 
A  People's  *^^  Boston  Young  Men's 
University.      Christian    Association    was 

established  11  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  men  lacking  the 
benefit  of  a  thorough  and  systematic 
mental  training  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure the  best  equivalent  for  a  high- 
school,  technical,  or  college  education, 
during  those  hours  that  they  can  spare 
from    productive    labor.      Its    develop- 


ment has  been  rapid.  Since  it  was 
started  the  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased from  500  to  over  1,800;  the 
number  of  teachers  from  12  to  120 ;  and 
the  courses  of  study  from  15  elementary 
subjects  to  132  lines  of  work,  covering 
not  only  the  common  and  high-school 
branches,  but  technical  and  professional 
courses  of  a  high  grade. 

The  school  now  occupies  three  build- 
ings in  which  are  well-arranged  and 
equij^ped  laboratories,  drafting  rooms, 
and  library  facilities.  There  is  hardly 
any  branch  of  organized  learning  short 
of  the  domain  of  the  professional  scholar 
that  may  not  here  be  taken  up.  There 
are  six  distinct  schools  with  many  off- 
shoots, —  the  preparatory  school,  the 
school  of  commerce  and  finance^  the 
polytechnic  school,  the  school  of  practi- 
cal electricity,  the  automobile  school, 
and  the  law  school. 


The  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
SdJtry*^^  and  Printing  of  North  Car- 
in  North         olina,   in   its   recent   annual 

report,  states  that  there 
were  in  that  State  318  textile  mills  and 
50  knitting  mills,  being  about  98  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  mills  in 
that  Commonwealth,  showing  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $41,278,160  and  the  em- 
ployment of  2,588,114  spindles,  52,747 
looms,  5,237  knitting  machines,  and  115,- 
671  horsepower.  There  were  dependent 
upon  the  mills  for  a  livelihood  fully 
130,000  persons.  In  response  to  the 
question  with  reference  to  children  un- 
der twelve  years  of  age  working  in  fac- 
tories, 84  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers 
answered  in  the  negative,  three  per  cent 
ill  the  affirmative,  and  13  per  cent  re- 
turned no  answer.  Fifty-eight  per  cent 
favored  compulsory  education,  15  per 
cent  opposed,  and  27  per  cent  expressed 
no  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  average 
number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's 
work  is  ten  and  four-fifths.  The  fifty 
knitting  mills  reporting  this  year  show 
an  aggregate  authorized  investment  of 
$2,399,635.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees reported  was  4,297. 
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A  school  for  boys,  opened 
Ludlow  Tex-  ^^^*  ^^Sij,  is  being  operated 
tile  School,  with  much  success  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates'  hemp  and 
jute  mills  at  Ludlow,  Mass.  The  boys 
attending  the  school  are  employed  one- 
half  of  each  working  day  in  different 
departments  in  the  mills,  for  which  they 
receive  the  regular  rate  of  wages  paid 
for  the  class  of  work  at  which  they  are 
employed.  During  the  other  half  of 
the  day  they  attend  the  Textile  School, 
for  which  they  receive  half  pay. 

This  high  school  technical  education 
is  paid  for  entirely  by  the  Ludlow  Man- 
ufacturing Associates.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  boys  attending  the 
school  is  21.  These  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  being  at  work  in  the  mill 
while  the  other  class  is  at  school.  There 
are  two  sessions  five  days  each  week, 
the  morning  session  lasting  from  8.30 
until  11.30,  and  the  afternoon  session 
from  1  until  4  o'clock.  The  classes  are 
so  arranged  that  the  boys  attendmg  the 
morning  session  of  the  school  one  week 
will  attend  the  afternoon  session  the 
following  week.  On  Saturday,  when  the 
school  is  closed,  all  the  boys  may  go  to 
work  in  the  mills  if  they  are  so  inclined. 
Boys  attending  the  school  must  be  over 
14  years  of  age,  as  the  law  prohibits 
the  employment  of  children  under  14  in 
the  mills.  Each  boy  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  has  to  undergo  a 
physical  examination  the  same  as  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

The  full  course  at  the  school  is  to 
cover  a  period  of  four  years,  during 
■which  time  the  boys  will  spend  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  in  each  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  mills  learning  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  business.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  the  last  year  of  the  course 
devoted  mostly  to  machine  construction. 


The   trustees   and  the   com- 

The  Indus-     mittee     of     the     Industrial 
trial  Peace       „  ^         ^     . 

Foundation.    J:"^eace    J?  oundation    met    at 

the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  on  November  9  and  or- 
ganized. A  resolution  was  passed  re- 
questing the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  working 
of  the  various  State  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation,  also  upon  the  Can- 
adian act,  as  well  as  upon  industrial 
arbitration  and  conciliation  boards  in 
other  countries,  and  to  present  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  to  the  Foundation  for 
guidance  and  information  and  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  arbitration  and 
conciliation  boards  of  the  several  States, 
which  have  provided  for  such  work, 
into  relation  with  the  Industrial  Peace 
Foundation. 


The  International  Typo- 
Old-age  Pen-  graphical  Union,  by  a  refer- 
Printers.         eiidum    vote    of    its    50,000 

(approximate)  members, 
has  adopted  a  system  of  old-age  pen- 
sions. The  plan  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  pension  of  $4  a  week  to  union 
printers  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
00  and  who  have  been  in  good  standing 
for  20  years  previous.  The  money  will 
be  raised  by  a  weekly  assessment  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  wages  of 
every  union  printer,  an  average  of  per- 
haps 10  cents  a  week.  The  Executive 
Council  will  be  the  general  depository 
and  disbursing  authority.  One  qualifi- 
cation, which  caused  practically  all  the 
objection  there  was  to  the  plan,  is  that 
no  one  earning  or  receiving  more  than 
$4  a  week  shall  receive  the  pension.  The 
opposition  to  this  clause  has  been  so 
strong  that  it  will  probably  be  erased 
in  another  year. 
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SOCIAL    STATISTICS. 

DEFECTIVE  PHYSICAL    CONDITIONS  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 
FROM    THE    DECENNIAL    CENSUS    OF    1905. 

No.  4.    THE   3IAI3IED,  LAME,   AND   DEFORMED. 

By  Herbert  B.  Lang,  M.D. 


The  group  of  physically  defective  char- 
acterized as  the  maimed,  lame,  ami  de- 
formed includes  those  who  have  lost  an  eye, 
an  arm,  a  leg,  etc. ;  persons  crippled  or  dis- 
abled in  any  way;  and  persons  disfigured 
or  misshapen  by  deformity.  In  the  enumer- 
ators' book  of  instructions  this  definition 
was  qualified  as  follows:  By  lame,  we  mean 
those  ivho  are  crippled  hy  deformity,  dis- 
ease, or  accident,  hut  who  have  not  neces- 
sarily lost  a  limb  or  organ,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  classed  as  maimed.  .  .  . 
To  illustrate:  A  person  may  lose  a  hand 
and  not  ie  lame,  hut  if  a  leg  is  lost  the 
person  is  not  only  maimed  hut  lame. 

The  maimed,  therefore,  or  those  who 
have  lost  an  eye,  a  leg,  an  arm,  a  hand,  or 
other  member,  have  been  segregated  from 
the  lame  and  deformed  and  comprise  the 
first  of  the  three  groups  to  be  considered 
in  this  article. 

The  Maimed. 

The  total  number  of  maimed  in  the  State 
returned  by  the  Census  enumerators  as  of 
May  1,  1905,  was  4,024.  Considering  the 
fact  that  men  are  more  exposed  than 
women  to  injury  from  accident,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  proportion  of  males  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  females,  the 
numbers  being  3,-540  and  484,  or  nearly 
eight  to  one.  The  maimed  may  be  divided 
into  two  large  groups,  namely,  those  who 
lost  a  limb  or  organ  through  everyday 
accident  to  which  all  are  liable,  and  those 
who  were  maimed  through  some  accident 
connected  with  their  various  occupations. 
Of  the  total  (4,024),  1,412,  or  35.09  per 
cent,  were  in  the  former  group,  while  a 
somewhat  larger  number,  1,648,  or  40.95 
per  cent,  were  represented  in  the  latter. 

There  is  a  third  group  which  cannot 
properly  be  classed  with  either  of  the 
above,  consisting  wholly  of  instances  where 
the  organ  was  lost  through  some  disease 
which    necessitated    amputation,    the    total 


number  of  such  being  528;  and  of  stUl  a 
fourth  group,  280  in  number,  which  is  com- 
prised of  those  who  had  lost  leg,  arm, 
hand,  or  other  organ  in  military  service, 
and  who  were  alive  on  May  1,  1905. 

The  following  table  classifies  the  persons 
included  in  the  first  group,  namely,  those 
maimed  through  accident  not  connected 
with  occupation: 

Accidenfs  not  Connected  ivith  Occupation. 


NiiTBRE  OF  Accident. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Accidents  at  play  (coasting, 

football,  etc.), 

14 

1 

15 

Birth   (born  witiiout  hands. 

feet,  legs,  etc.),    . 

36 

26 

62 

Blows  (struck  by  ball,  stone, 

plank,  or  other  missile),     . 

71 

8 

79 

Burns 

- 

8 

8 

Cut    off    by    axe    (chopping 

wood), 

65 

5 

70 

Children      playing      around 

mowing  machines,  hay  cut- 

ters, circular  saws,  etc.. 

46 

5 

51 

Falls 

99 

45 

144 

Frozen 

28 

- 

28 

Kicked   by  horse,  gored   by 

cow,  etc 

12 

1 

13 

Nails,  tacks,  pins,  fish  hooks. 

forks, knives, Hcissors,  awls. 

etc.  (In  eye), 

59 

21 

80 

Premature  or  accidental  ex- 

plosions of  guns,  powder. 

gasoline,  etc.. 

191 

7 

198 

Railroad  accidents,  jumping 

on  or  off  trains  or  electric 

cars,  run  over  by  cars,  etc.. 

380 

16 

396 

Run  over  by  team,  caught  in 

wagon  wlieel,  etc.. 

39 

6 

45 

Miscellaneous, 

171 

52 

223 

Totals 

1,211 

201 

1,412 

Of  the  1,412  which  comprise  this  group, 
we  find  that  the  injury  sustained  was  in 
every  case  attributable  to  one  of  many 
accidents  such  as  are  recorded  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  beginning  with  those  who  hap- 
pened to  have  been  born  without  feet, 
hands,  or  legs,  and  extending  to  those  who 
lost  them  through  having  been  caught  in 
elevators,  through  careless  use  of  axe  in 
chopping  wood,  by  runaway  horse,  by  the 
very  common  accident  of  falling  off  trains 
or  electric  cars,  run  over  at  crossings,  etc. 
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The  accidents  connected  with  railroads 
formed  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total, 
396  instances  being  reported  where  leg, 
arm,  or  other  organ  was  lost  from  such 
cause,  either  immediately  or  by  subsequent 
amputation.  The  premature  or  accidental 
explosions  of  guns  or  powder,  including 
I'ourth  of  July  accidents,  and  disasters 
whUe  hunting,  were  responsible  for  the 
maiming  in  198  cases,  and  to  falls  from 
trees,  from  stairs,  on  ice,  etc.,  the  number 
of  cases  assigned  was  144.  Other  im- 
portant lines  are  readily  ascertainable  from 
the  table. 

The  second  group  comprises  those  who 
lost  hand,  arm,  finger,  leg,  or  other  organ, 
in  connection  with  their  occupation.  The 
table  is  summarized  as  follows: 

Accidents  Connected  with  Occupation. 


Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

In  agriculture. 

64 

64 

In  manufacturing  industries: 

954 

56 

1,010 

Boots  aud  shoes, . 

95 

1 

96 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,  . 

36 

1 

37 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

IS 

- 

18 

Foundries     and     machine 

shops 

153 

- 

153 

Flour  and  grist  mills, . 

10 

- 

10 

Furniture  and  musical  In- 

struments, 

53 

- 

53 

Leather,        .... 

25 

_ 

26 

Lumber,     wood    working, 

and  house  finish,  . 

262 

- 

262 

Paper 

29 

- 

29 

Printing,    pul)li8hing,    and 

bookbinding. 

10 

- 

10 

Rubber  goods, 

8 

- 

8 

Textiles:       .... 

J77 

45 

222 

Carpetings, 

3 

- 

3 

Cordage  and  twine,  . 

2 

1 

3 

Cotton  goods,    . 

96 

33 

129 

Flax,    hemp,     and    Jute 

goods,     .... 

6 

4 

10 

Hosiery,    .... 

3 

- 

3 

Print  works,  dye  works, 

and  bleaclieries,    . 

5 

1 

6 

Woolen      and      worsted 

goods 

62 

6 

68 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

and  toys. 

6 

- 

6 

Miscellaneous       manufac- 

tures  

72 

9 

81 

In  hand  trades  and  other  lines 

of  ivorlc :          .         .         . 

563 

11 

674 

Blac'ksmithing,    . 

11 

— 

11 

Building  trades,  . 

41 

- 

41 

Stone  masons  and  granite 

cutters 

21 

- 

21 

Quarry  or  street  blasting,  . 

94 

- 

94 

Stationary  engineers,  . 

19 

- 

19 

Freight     handlers,     team- 

sters, longslioremen,     . 

30 

- 

30 

Railroad  employees,   . 

288 

- 

288 

Laundry  employees,  . 

2 

11 

13 

Miscellaneous        accidents 

connected  with  occupa- 

tion  

57 

- 

57 

Totals 

1,581 

67 

1,648 

This  class  is  large  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  maimed  reported,  and  in- 
cluded 1,648  persons,  or  40.95  per  cent  of 
the    whole.      There    are    few,    if    any,    in- 


dustrial occupations  which  are  entirely  free 
from  liability  to  accident,  and  we  find  upon 
examining  the  schedules  that  even  in  agri- 
culture, where  life  is  supposed  to  be  simple, 
64  persons  were  reported  disabled  by  the 
loss  of  hand,  arm,  or  fingers,  through  being 
caught  in  threshing  machines,  inowing  ma- 
chines, in  hay  presses,  ensilage  cutters,  or 
other  tools  of  modern  construction.  In 
manufacturing  industries,  however,  we  find 
the  largest  representation,  a  total  of  1,010. 
Of  these,  262  occurred  in  lumber,  wood- 
working, or  house  finish  establishments, 
due  extensively  to  the  use  of  the  circular 
saw,  or  to  planing  or  molding  machines. 
The  combined  textile  industry  is  repre- 
sented by  222  instances  where  fingers, 
hands,  eyes,  etc.,  have  been  irreparably  lost, 
129  being  in  cotton  factories  and  68  in 
woolfn  and  worsted  mills.  For  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  industries  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  more  or  less 
hazardous,  the  returns  show  153  cases;  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  96 
cases;  and  in  miscellaneous  manufactures, 
too  scattered  to  classify,  such  as  brooms, 
buttons,  glue,  jewelry,  etc.,  a  total  of  81. 
Among  the  building  trades,  all  more  or 
less  dangerous,  we  find  injury  to  carpenters, 
painters,  slaters,  bricklayers,  or  other  work- 
men, owing  to  their  falling  from  roofs, 
from  stagings,  by  being  struck  by  flying 
nails,  etc.,  the  total  number  of  such  in- 
stances being  41.  Among  blacksmiths, 
dropping  iron  on  toes  or  getting  hot  steel 
in  eye  so  as  to  cause  permanent  loss  of 
organ,  11  instances  were  reported.  The 
number  of  stone  masons  and  granite  cut- 
ters similarly  disabled  by  getting  chips  of 
stone  or  steel  in  eyes  was  21.  To  blasting 
accidents,  either  in  street  or  other  con- 
struction work  and  in  quarries,  94  cases 
were  traceable.  Railroad  employees,  heav- 
iest in  the  list  of  those  maimed  through 
occupational  accidents,  had  a  representa- 
tion of  288,  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
were  brakemen,  the  remainder  being  made 
up  of  crossing  tenders,  flagmen,  switchmen, 
conductors,  engineers,  or  other  employees. 
In  the  miscellaneous  group,  too  varied  for 
separate  tabulation,  are  included  firemen, 
elevator  men,  electric  linemen,  marketmen, 
sailors,  and  numerous  other  occupations. 

There  were,  as  has  been  stated,  280  cases 
where  an  organ  had  been  lost  in  military 
service.  These  might,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered with  the  above  groups,  either  as 
accident  or  as  occupation,  but  as  a  matter 
of  interest  they  were  tabulated  separately. 
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The  following  table  brings  together  in 
recapitulation  loss  of  organ  from  the  vari- 
ous causes: 

Eecapitulation. 


Percent- 

Cause of  Loss  op 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

ages 

Organ. 

males 

Sexes 

(Both 

Sexes) 

Accidents    not    con- 

nected  with    occu- 

pation,    . 

1,211 

201 

1,412 

35.09 

Accidents  connected 

witli  occupation,    . 

1,581 

67 

1,648 

40.95 

Lost  from  disease,    . 

3.W 

173 

528 

13.12 

Military  service, 

280 

- 

280 

6.96 

Not  specified,    . 

113 

43 

156 

3. 88 

Totals, 

3,540 

484 

4,024 

100.00 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table, 
in  addition  to  those  who  lost  a  member 
through  accident,  occupation,  or  military 
service,  there  were  528  persons  who  were 
able  to  trace  their  maimed  condition  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  disease  which  neces- 
sitated amputation  of  finger,  toe,  foot,  or 
other  member,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  in 
156  instances  the  cause  of  loss  of  organ 
was  not  specified. 

The  following  table  presents  the  maimed 
for  the  counties  of  the  State,  by  sex: 

The  Maimed.    The  State  and  Counties:  By 
Sex. 


The  State  and  Counties. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

The  State, 

3,540 

484 

4,024 

Barnstable, 

25 

2 

27 

Berlishire,  • 

188 

19 

207 

Bristol, 

263 

48 

311 

Dukes, 

6 

4 

10 

Essex. 

528 

69 

597 

Franlilin,     . 

122 

/ 

129 

Hampden,  . 

243 

33 

276 

Hampshire, 

144 

11 

155 

Middlesex, 

649 

106 

755 

Nantucket,  . 

4 

1 

5 

Norfolk,       . 

164 

24 

188 

Plymouth,  . 

229 

24 

253 

Suffolk, 

416 

61 

477 

Worcester, . 

559 

75 

634 

Middlesex  County  had  the  largest  repre- 
sentation of  maimed,  755,  or  18.76  per  cent 
of  the  total.  This  was  followed  by  Worces- 
ter, Essex,  and  Suffolk  Counties,  the  num- 
bers in  order  being  634,  597,  and  477.  In 
Bristol  County  there  were  311,  and  in 
Hampden,  276;  while  the  counties  of 
Plymouth  and  Berkshire  reported  253  and 
207,  respectively.  Barnstable  County  had 
27;  Dukes,  10;  and  there  were  five  re- 
ported from  Nantucket. 

The  next  table  shows  the  maimed  by 
conditions,    it    being   understood    that    the 


terms  maimed  —  acute,  maimed  —  blind, 
maimed  —  chronic,  mean  that  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  an  organ  the  persons  were 
further  afflicted  with  an  acute  or  chronic 
disease,  blindness,  epilepsy,  etc.,  as  indi- 
cated. 

The  Maimed:  By  Conditions. 


Classification  of 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Conditions. 

males 

Sexes 

Maimed  only. 

3,060 

404 

3,464 

Maimed  — acute,     . 

32 

4 

.36 

Maimed  — blind,     . 

7 

3 

10 

Maimed  ^chronic, 

104 

14 

lis 

Maimed  — consumptive, 

5 

1 

6 

"INIainied- deaf. 

20 

6 

26 

Maimed  —  deaf  and  dumb,     . 

3 

- 

3 

Maimed  —  epileptic, 

3 

1 

4 

Maimed  —  feeble-minded. 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  —  insane,  . 

6 

1 

7 

Maimed— juvenile  oflfenders. 

12 

- 

12 

Maimed  — lame, 

46 

6 

52 

Maimed  — neglected  chil- 

dren  

4 

4 

8 

Maimed  —  other  defective 

physical  conditions,    . 

14 

2 

16 

Maimed  —  paupers. 

96 

14 

110 

Maimed  — prisoners. 

52 

2 

54 

Maimed  —  acute  —  chronic,    . 

2 

- 

2 

Maimed— blind  — paupers,  . 

2 

1 

3 

Maimed  — chronic  — deaf,     . 

2 

- 

2 

Maimed  — chronic  — lame,     . 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed- chronic  — 0  t  h  e  r 

defective    physical    condi- 

tions,      

2 

- 

2 

Maimed  —  chronic— paupers. 

15 

2 

17 

Maimed  —  chronic  —  prison- 

ers,         

2 

- 

2 

Maimed  — consumptive- 

paupers,       •        •        •        • 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  — deaf  —  f  eeb  le- 

minded,         .... 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  —  deaf  —  insane, 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  — deaf  — paupers,     . 

- 

2 

2 

Maimed  — deaf —  prisoners,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  — deaf  and  dumb  — 

neglected  cliildren. 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  —  epileptic  —  insane. 

2 

- 

2 

Maimed—  feeble-m i  n  d e  d  — 

neglected  children. 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  — insane—  paupers. 

26 

17 

43 

Maimed  — lame  — paupers,   . 

10 

- 

10 

Maimed  — chronic—  other 

defective    physical   condi- 

tions —  paupers,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  — con  sumptive- 

feeble-minded  —  paupers,  . 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed  —  (;  o  n  s  u  m  p  t  i  v  e  — 

insane  —  paupers. 
Maimed  —  deaf  —  feeble- 

1 

- 

1 

minded  —  paupers. 

1 

- 

1 

Maimed—  epileptic  —  feeble- 

minded-lame,   . 

1 

- 

1 

Totals 

3,640 

484 

4,024 

Of  the  total  number,  4,024,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  3,464  had  the  single  condi- 
tion of  simple  loss  of  an  organ,  3,060  males 
and  404  females.  There  were,  however, 
560  others  who  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
an  organ  had  other  defective  physical  or 
social  condition;  118  had  chronic  diseases; 
52  were  lame;  110  were  paupers;  54  were 
prisoners;  and  26  were  deaf,  while  there 
were  others  who  had  a  third  condition, 
such  as  maimed  —  insane  —  paupers,  of 
whom  there  were  43,  etc. 

The  next  table  relates  to  ages: 
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The  Maimed:  By  Age  Periods. 


Per- 

Age Pebiods. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

cent- 
ages 
(Both 
Sexes) 

4  years  and  under 

(infancy), 

9 

7 

16 

0.40 

5  to  16  years  (school 

life), 

151 

29 

180 

4.47 

17  to  19  years  (young 

persons), . 

99 

22 

121 

3.01 

20  to  29  years,  . 

420 

67 

487 

12.10 

30  to  39  years,  . 

596 

81 

677 

16.82 

40  to  49  years,  . 

621 

76 

697 

17.32 

50  to  59  years,  . 

601 

72 

673 

16.73 

60  to  69  years,  . 

649 

70 

719 

17.87 

70  to  79  years,  . 

327 

44 

371 

9.22 

80  to  89  years,  . 

63 

14 

77 

1.91 

90  to  99  years,  . 

4 

1 

5 

0.12 

Age  not  given, 

- 

1 

1 

0.03 

Totals, 

3,540 

484 

4,024 

100.00 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  preceding  table 
that  over  68  per  cent,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total,  were  in  the  decades  from 
30  to  70  years,  the  four  age  periods,  30  to 
39,  40  to  49,  50  to  59,  and  60  to  69,  each 
having  a  representation  of  either  16  or  17 
per  cent.  The  entire  percentage  under  19 
years  of  age  was  7.88,  and  the  age  period 
20  to  29  contained  487  persons,  or  12.10 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  the  following  table  the  maimed  are 
shown  according  to  the  occupations  followed 
by  them  at  the  time  of  the  Census  enumer- 
ation, the  specific  occupations  having  been 
grouped  in  general  classes  and  the  persons 
distributed  as  to  native  and  foreign  birth: 


The  Maimed:  By  Classes  of  Occupations. 


Occupations. 


Government, 
Professional,     . 
Domestic  service. 
Personal  service, 
Trade, 

Transportation, 
Agriculture, 
Tlie  Fisheries,  . 
Manufactures,  . 
Laborers,  . 
Laborers  (farm). 
Apprentices, 
Scholars,    . 
Students,    . 
Retired, 

Unemployed  twelve 
Dependents, 
At  home,    . 
Not  stated, 


months, 


TOTALS, 


Males 

Native 

Foreign 

Totals 

Bom 

Bom 

79 

14 

93 

45 

6 

51 

26 

18 

44 

103 

43 

146 

277 

113 

390 

205 

80 

285 

177 

56 

233 

3- 

4 

7 

614 

360 

974 

83 

88 

171 

60 

28 

88 

5 

- 

5 

132 

13 

145 

14 

3 

17 

279 

119 

398 

18 

15 

33 

130 

187 

317 

17 

- 

17 

93 

33 

126 

2,360 

1,180 

3,540 

Native       Foreign 
Bom  Bom 


1 
6 
156 
5 
6 


32 


2 
113 


19 


197 


1 

8 

269 

7 

10 

1 

51 


Aggre- 
gates 


94 

59 
313 
1.53 
400 
285 
234 
7 
1,025 
171 

88 

5 

169 

18 
414 

.34 
371 

27 
157 


4,024 


Of  the  total,  4,024,  there  were  2,647  na- 
tive born,  2,360  males  and  287  females. 
The  foreign  born  numbered  1,377,  — 1,180 
males  and  197  females.  By  classes  of  occu- 
pations, they  are  distributed  as  follows: 
1,025,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  were  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries ;  400  in 
Trade;  285  in  Transportation;  234  were 
engaged  in  Agriculture;  259  were  laborers 
on  streets  or  farms;  94  were  engaged  in 
Government  service;  and  59  in  professional 
work.  More  than  nine  per  cent,  371,  were 
in  the  dependent  class;  414,  or  somewhat 
over  10  per  cent,  were  retired;  and  in  157 
instances  the  occupation  was  not  stated, 
probably  because  the  persons,  by  their  dis- 
ability, were  precluded  from  following  any 
particular  line  of  work. 

The  following  table  presents  the  maimed 
in  connection  with  the  organ  lost: 


The  Maimed:  Organ  Lost. 


Organ  Lost. 


Number 
of  Persons 

Losing 

Specified 

Organ 


Arms, 

Eyes 

Feet 

Fingers,  .        .        .        . 

Hands, 

Legs 

Toes 

Leg  and  arm,  leg  and  eye, 
ears,  nose,  jaws,  or  organ 
not  specifled. 

Totals 


713 
637 
186 
971 
384 
982 
78 


4,024 


17.72 
15.83 

4.62 
24.13 

9.54 
24.40 

1.94 


100.00 


Of  the  total,  4,024,  we  find  that  982  per- 
sons, or  24.40  per  cent,  had  lost  a  leg 
through    accident,    disease,    or    occupation. 
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and  a  similar  number,  971,  or  24.13  per 
cent,  had  lost  one  or  more  fingers.  Arms 
had  the  next  highest  percentage,  17.72,  the 
number  of  persons  losing  such  member  be- 
ing shown  in  the  table  as  713.  There  were 
637  persons,  or  15.83  per  cent,  who  re- 
ported loss  of  an  eye  (necessarily  one  eye, 
for  had  both  eyes  been  lost  they  would 
have  been  classified  with  the  blind)  ;  384, 
or  9.54  per  cent,  loss  of  hands;  186,  or  4.62 
per  cent,  loss  of  feet,  the  remaining  three 
per  cent  including  those  who  had  lost  both 
leg  and  arm,  leg  and  eye,  or  ear,  nose,  jaw, 
toe,  or  other  organ  not  specified. 

The  Lame. 

In  considering  the  lame,  it  is  well  again 
to  bring  to  mind  the  characterization  of 
those  so  aflflicted,  viz.,  those  who  are  crip- 
pled by  deformity,  disease,  or  accident, 
but  who  have  not  necessarily  lost  a  limb  or 
organ,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  were 
classed  as  maimed.  It  must  also  be  re- 
called that  the  term  is  used  to  include  those 
really  maimed  or  deformed,  provided  the 
lower  limb  is  so  involved  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  lame.  This  means  that  there  are 
represented  here  in  this  group  a  great  many 
persons  who  are  suffering  from  chronic 
trouble,  such  as  necrosis  of  the  bone,  can- 
cer, varicose  veins,  ankylosis,  arthritis,  tu- 
berculosis, etc.,  so  manifested  as  to  cause 
lameness;  from  accident,  occupation,  and 
military  service,  resulting  from  loss  of 
lower  limb  or  part  of  it,  or  markedly  im- 
pairing its  function;  from  birth  imperfec- 
tions, and  from  the  various  forms  of 
paralysis  incident  to  the  different  periods  of 
life.  In  the  Census  reports  for  1895,  there 
were  separate  groups  for  the  paralyzed  and 
for  the  bedridden,  but  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  omit  them  as  separate  classes  in 
the  Census  of  1905.  Consequently  some 
other  provision  must  be  made  for  these 
two  groups,  and  they  have  accordingly  been 
distributed  among  the  lame,  deformed,  or 
otherwise  defective,  this  depending  upon 
the  physical  defect  present. 

An  inspection  of  the  list  of  causes  of 
lameness  reveals  the  utmost  variety,  almost 
every  conceivable  accident  being  mentioned, 
while  among  the  diseases  is  included  prob- 
ably every  one  which  could  justifiably  be 
responsible  for  such  defect. 

The  following  table  presents  the  lame 
for  the  State  and  counties,  by  sex: 


The  Lame.     The  State  and  Counties:  By 
Sex. 


Thb  Statk  and  Counties. 

Malea 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

The  State, 

7,285 

4,824 

12,109 

Barnstable, 

104 

63 

167 

Berkshire,  . 

329 

173 

502 

Bristol, 

447 

293 

740 

Dukes, 

20 

15 

36 

Essex, 

1,064 

710 

1,774 

Franklin,    . 

162 

86 

248 

Hampden,  . 

465 

297 

762 

Hampshire, 
Middlesex, 

216 

118 

334 

1,495 

1,074 

2,569 

Nantucket, . 

15 

12 

27 

Norfolk,       . 

357 

267 

624 

Plymouth.  . 

442 

277 

719 

Suffolk, 

1,168 

819 

1,987 

Worcester, 

1,001 

620 

1,621 

The  total  number  of  persons  reported 
lame  was  12,109,  of  which  7,285  were  males 
and  4,824  females,  the  considerable  pre- 
dominance of  the  former  being  perfectly 
natural  owing  to  the  greater  exposure  of 
the  sex  to  conditions  of  an  injurious  na- 
ture. Considering  the  population  of  the 
State  (3,003,680),  we  have  about  four  in 
every  one  thousand  lame. 

Among  the  counties,  the  most  prominent 
figures  were  as  follows:  Middlesex,  2,569, 
or  21.22  per  cent  of  the  total  number  lame; 
Suffolk,  1,987,  or  16.41  per  cent;  Essex, 
1,774,  or  14.65  per  cent;  and  Worcester, 
1,621,  or  13.39  per  cent,  the  relative  pro- 
portion, about  four  to  each  one  thousand 
of  the  population,  in  these  counties  being 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  State  as  a 
whole.  ,1^' 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbef"6f 
persons  who  were  lame  only,  and  the  num- 
ber who  were  afflicted  with  some  other  of 
those  conditions  into  which  the  physically 
defective  have  been  divided,  or  those  who 
in  addition  to  lameness  were  socially  defect- 
ive, such  as  prisoners,  paupers,  or  ne- 
glected children. 

The  Lame:  By  Conditions. 


Classification  op 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Conditions. 

males 

Sexes 

Lame  only,      .... 

6,056 

4,077 

10,133 

Lame  — acute, 

2 

2 

"4 

Lame  — blind. 

24 

28 

52 

Lame  —  chronic. 

223 

112 

335 

Lame— consumptive,    . 

11 

5 

16 

Lame  — deaf,  . 

47 

51 

98 

Lame  — deaf  and  dumb. 

5 

3 

8 

Lame  —  deformed,. 

1 

3 

4 

Lame  —  dumb, 

9 

9 

18 

Lame  — epileptic,    . 

12 

9 

21 

Lame  —  feeble-minded,. 

29 

16 

45 

Lame  — insane. 

15 

8 

23 

Lame  — juvenile  offenders,  . 

1 

1 

2 
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The  Lame:  By  Conditions  — 

Continued. 

Classification  op 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Conditions. 

males 

Sexes 

Lame  — maimed,    . 

46 

6 

52 

Lame  — neglected  children,  . 

36 

35 

71 

Lame  —  other  defective  phys- 

ical conditions,    . 

55 

32 

87 

Lame— paupers,    . 

434 

281 

715 

Lame  — prisoners, . 

54 

2 

56 

Lame  —  acute  —  paupers, 

- 

1 

Lame  — l)lind— chronic, 

- 

1 

Lame  —  blind  — deaf,     . 

1 

1 

Lame— blind  — dumb,  . 

2 

3 

Lame  —  blind  —  feeble- 

miuded,        .... 

- 

1 

Lame— blind  — Insane, 

- 

1 

Lame  —  blind  —  paupers, 

5 

13 

Lame  — chronic  —  consump- 

tive,        

- 

1 

Lame  —  chronic  —  deaf , 

7 

15 

Lame  —  chronic  —  epileptic,  . 

- 

1 

Lame  —  c  h  r  0  n  i  c  —  f  e  e  1)  1  e  - 

minded,         .... 

1 

1 

Lame — chronic  —  insane. 

- 

1 

Lame  — chronic  — maimed,   . 

- 

1 

Lame  —  chronic  —  neglected 

children 

- 

2 

2 

Lame  — chronic— paupers,  . 

28 

10 

38 

Lame  — chronic  —  prisoners. 

2 

- 

2 

Lame  —  consumptive  —  pau- 

pers  

8 

- 

8 

Lame  — deaf —  insane,  . 

- 

1 

1 

Lame  —  deaf  —  paupers. 

2 

1 

3 

Lame— deaf    and    dumb- 

paupers,       .... 

2 

- 

2 

Lame  —  deformed  —  feeble- 

minded 

- 

1 

1 

Lame  — dumb  — epileptic,     . 

1 

- 

1 

Lame  — dumb  —  feeble- 

minded 

3 

1 

4 

Lame  —  dumb  —  neglected 

children,       .... 

- 

1 

1 

Lame  —  dumb  —  paupers. 

- 

2 

2 

Lame  —  epileptic  —  feeble- 

mindcd,         .... 

2 

1 

3 

Lame  — epileptic  — insane,   . 

- 

1 

1 

Lame  —  epileptic  —  neglected 

children 

- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Lame  —  f  eebleminded  —  neg- 

lected children,    . 

28 

19 

47 

Lame  — feeble  minded  — pau- 

pers  

18 

10 

28 

Lame  — insane  — paupers,     . 

42 

40 

82 

Lame  —  maimed  —  paupers, . 

10 

- 

10 

Lame  —  other  defective  phys- 

i     '  conditions  —  paupers, 

2 

- 

2 

Lr.    e  — blind  — chronic- 

deaf  and  dumb,   . 

- 

1 

1 

Lame  — blind  — chr  on  ic  — 

dumb, 

1 

- 

1 

Lame  —  blind  —  dumb  —  pau- 

pers  

- 

1 

1 

Lame  —  blind  —insane  — 

paupers 

- 

1 

1 

Lame  —  chronic  —  deaf  — 

other  defective  physical 

conditions,   .... 

1 

- 

1 

Lame  —  chronic  —  deaf  — 

paupers,       .... 

- 

1 

1 

Lame  —  consumptive  — 

feeble-minded  —  paupers,  . 

2 

- 

2 

insane  — paupers, 

- 

1 

1 

Lame  —  deaf— feeble-minded 

—  paupers 

- 

1 

Lame  —  deaf  —  insane  —  pau- 

pers,     ..... 

3 

4 

Lame  —  deaf  and  d  u  m  b  — 

epileptic  — feebleminded,  . 

- 

1 

Lame  —  deaf  and  dumb  — 

feeble-minded  —  neglected 

children,       .... 

- 

1 

Lame  —  dumb  —  epileptic  — 

feeble-minded,     . 

1 

2 

Lame  —  dumb  —  epileptic  — 

neglected  children, 

- 

1 

Lame  —  dumb  —  feeble- 

minded— neglected  chil- 

dren  

1 

5 

Lame  —  dumb  —  feeble- 

minded  —  paupers,      . 

- 

1 

Lame  —  dumb  —  Insane  — 

neglected  children. 

- 

1 

1 

The  Lame:  By  Conditions  —  Concluded. 


Classification  op 
Conditions. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Lame  —  epileptic  —  feeble- 
minded — maimed. 

Lame  —  epileptic  —  feeble- 
minded— neglected  chil- 
dren  

Lame  —  epileptic  —  feeble- 
minded  —  paupers, 

Lame  —  epileptic  —  insane  — 
neglected  children,     . 

Lame  —epileptic  — insane — 
paupers,       .... 

Lame  —  insane  —  other  de- 
fective physical  conditions 
—  paupers 

Lame  —  blind  —  epileptic  — 
feeble-minded  —  neglected 
children 

Lame  —  blind  —  epileptic  — 
insane  — paupers. 

Lame  —  chronic  —  deaf  —  in- 
sane—  paupers,  . 

Lame  —  dumb  —  epileptic  — 
feebleminded  —  neglected 
children 

Lame  —  deaf  and  d  u  m  b  — 
epileptic  —  insane  —  other 
defective    physical    condi- 
tions-paupers, . 

1 

10 
4 
2 

13 

1 

1 
2 

4 
5 
1 

7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

14 
& 
3 

20 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

Totals 

7,285 

4,824 

12,109 

Considering  the  great  number  and  va- 
riety of  the  factors  and  diseases  causing 
lameness,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find 
a  great  many  other  conditions  associated 
with  the  lameness  and  presented  in  a  great 
variety  of  combinations.  Many  diseases 
and  accidents  which  are  capable  of  causing 
lameness  might  also  produce  other  defects. 
The  number  reported  suffering  from  lame- 
ness and  chronic  ailments  was  335,  and 
there  were  24  others  who  together  with  the 
lameness  and  chronic  disease  had  the  fur- 
ther condition  of  epilepsy,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  etc.;  there  were  98  who  had  the  two 
conditions  of  lameness  and  deafness;  52 
were  lame  and  blind.  Of  those  who  were 
socially  defective  as  well  as  lame,  we  find 
955  paupers,  153  neglected  children,  and  58 
prisoners.  The  combinations  are  from  two 
to  six,  one  unfortunate  individual  being 
lame,  deaf  and  dumb,  epileptic,  insane, 
otherwise  defective,  and  a  pauper. 

The  next  table  shows  the  lame  by  age 
periods: 


The  Lame: 

By  Age  Periods. 

Age  Periods. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Per- 
cent- 
ages 
(Both 
Sexes) 

4  years  and  under 

(infancy), 

5  to  16  years  (school 

life), 
17  to  19  years  (young 

persons),. 
20  to  29  years,  . 

81 

729 

228 
813 

64 

549 

130 
424 

145 

1,278 

358 
1,237 

1.20 

10.55 

2.96 
10.22 
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The  Lame:  By  Age  Periods  —  Concluded. 


Age  Periods. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Per- 
cent- 
ages 
(Both 
Sexes) 

30  to  39  years,  . 

40  to  49  years,  . 

50  to  59  years,  . 

60  to  69  years,  . 

70  to  79  years,  . 

80  to  89  years,  . 

90  to  99  years,  . 
100  years  and  over. 
Age  not  given,  . 

809 

927 

1,128 

1,392 

913 

249 

13 

3 

388 

515 

688 

846 

824 

353 

38 

1 

4 

1,197 

1,442 

1,816 

2,238 

1,737 

602 

51 

1 

7 

9.88 
11.91 
15.00 
18.48 
14.34 
4.97 
0.42 
0.01 
0.06 

Totals, 

7,285 

4,824 

12,109 

100.00 

A  consideration  of  the  ages  of  the  lame 
sliows  the  greatest  percentage,  18.48,  to  be 
between  60  and  69  years.  The  age  period 
50  to  59  contained  1,816  persons,  or  15  per 
cent;  that  between  70  and  79,  14.34  per 
cent;  that  between  40  and  49,  11.91 
per  cent,  while  in  earlier  life  the  12  year 
period  between  five  and  16  shows  a  per- 
centage of  10.55,  due,  largely,  to  hip  dis- 
ease and  infantile  paralysis. 

The  next  table  relates  to  the  occupations 
of  the  lame,  the  usual  grouping  of  classes 
being  followed. 


The  Lame:  By 

Classes  of  Occupations. 

Males 

Females 

Aggre- 

gates 

Native 

Foreign 

Un- 

Totals 

Native 

Foreign 

Un- 

Born 

Born 

known 

Born 

Born 

known 

Government,       .... 

87 

11 

_ 

98 

5 

1 

_ 

6 

104 

Professional, 

116 

14 

- 

130 

39 

3 

- 

42 

172 

Domestic  service. 

55 

29 

- 

84 

1,437 

757 

- 

2,184 

2,268 

Personal  service. 

127 

56 

- 

183 

13 

5 

- 

18 

201 

Trade, 

477 

116 

- 

593 

29 

11 

- 

40 

633 

Transportation, . 

207 

63 

- 

270 

2 

- 

- 

2 

272 

Agriculture, 

225 

57 

- 

282 

7 

- 

- 

/ 

289 

The  Fisheries,     • 

4 

4 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Manufactures,    • 

827 

368 

- 

1,195 

1.54 

57 

- 

211 

1,406 

Laborers,    . 

99 

96 

- 

195 

- 

- 

- 

- 

195 

Lahoiers  (farm). 

67 

23 

- 

90 

- 

- 

- 

- 

90 

Apprentices, 

15 

1 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

16 

Scholars,     . 

438 

27 

8 

473 

288 

29 

4 

321 

794 

Students, 

23 

2 

- 

25 

15 

- 

- 

15 

40 

Retired, 

976 

335 

- 

1,311 

421 

Ill 

- 

532 

1,843 

Unemployed  twelve  i 

lonths,    . 

53 

39 

- 

92 

4 

1 

- 

5 

97 

Dependents, 

695 

659 

- 

1,354 

397 

370 

2 

769 

2,123 

At  home. 

302 

16 

2 

320 

241 

14 

8 

263 

583 

Not  stated,  . 

428 

137 

1 

566 

331 

78 

- 

409 

975 

Totals, 

5,221 

2,053 

11 

7,285 

3,373 

1,437 

14 

4,8-24 

12,109 

The  class  Manufactures  was  represented 
by  1,406,  or  11.61  per  cent  of  the  total; 
Trade  by  633,  or  5.23  per  cent;  professions 
by  172,  or  1.42  per  cent.  There  were  834 
scholars  and  students;  the  class  At  Home, 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  numbered 
583,  and  the  Eetired  included  1,843,  or 
15.22  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  this  group 
we  find  a  large  dependent  class,  the  number 
being  2,123,  or  17.53  per  cent.  Of  these, 
955  were  paupers,  that  is,  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  public  support,  the  remain- 
ing 1,168  persons  being  dependent  upon 
their  relatives  or  upon  private  charity. 
The  birth  was  overwhelmingly  native,  8,594, 
of  which  5,221  were  males  and  3,373  were 
females,  as  against  only  3,490  foreign  born. 

The  assigned  causes  of  lameness  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  those  which  involve 
loss  of  limb  and  those  which  induce  simply 
impairment  of  function,  and  again  into 
those  due  to  accident  and  those  due  to  dis- 
ease. A  short  table  summarizing  the  causes 
and  presenting  them  as  above  suggested  is 


shown  herewith.  A  lower  limb  may  be  lost 
in  whole  or  in  part  because  of  accident, 
disease,  occupation,  or  military  service,  and 
the  same  factors  together  with  birth  may 
simply  impair  function.  Military  service 
i.s  given  separate  consideration,  although 
it  might  readily  be  included  under  the  head 
either  of  accident  or  of  occupation. 

Becapitulation. 


Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Legs  lost:i 

Accident, 

480 

.56 

536 

Birth,       .... 

6 

3 

9 

Disease 

214 

85 

299 

Occupation,     . 

274 

_ 

274 

Military  service,     . 

94 

- 

94 

Legs  lame : 

Accident, 

1,.'?65 

1,175 

2,540 

Birth,       .        .        ,        . 

468 

338 

806 

Disease 

3,.584 

3,011 

6,.595 

Occupation,     .^ 

363 

4 

367 

Military  service,     . 

253 

- 

253 

Cause  not  stated,    . 

184 

152 

336 

Totals, 

7,285 

4,824 

12,109 

1  Including  feet  or  toes  which  would  result   in 
lameness. 
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The  Beformed. 

A  deformity  is  taken  to  mean  a  promi- 
nent, noticeable  disfigurement  of  the  bony 
skeleton,  as  in  the  hunchback  condition  of 
Pott's  disease,  —  a  defect  of  the  soft  tis- 
sues, the  muscles  or  skin,  being  placed 
among  the  otherwise  defective,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  burn,  or  a  paralyzed  or  withered 
hand.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  a  defect  so  serious  and  so  placed  as 
to  cause  lameness  was  necessarily  included 
among  the  lame.  It  is  probable  also  that 
some  of  those  individuals  who  were  classed 
among  the  acute  conditions  on  account  of 
their  being  convalescent  from  surgical  op- 
eration or  accident,  or  because  suffering 
from  some  disease  of  short  duration,  would 
be  placed  among  the  lame  or  deformed  if 
the  permanent  results  of  their  aflliction 
could  be  known. 

There  were  1,001  persons  classed  as  de- 
formed, and  892  were  deformities  of  the 
back,  leaving  only  109  miscellaneous  in- 
volving other  parts  of  the  body.  Of  these 
892  deformities  of  the  back,  202  were  re- 
ported simply  and  without  specification  as 
of  the  back,  470  were  of  the  spine,  and  220 
were  hunchbacks.  Again,  there  were  104 
deformed  at  birth,  396  were  caused  by 
falls,  accidents,  injuries,  etc.,  only  60  were 
reported  as  due  to  tuberculosis,  Pott's  dis- 
ease, or  caries  of  the  spine,  and  260  were 
caused  by  other  diseases. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  only  about 
seven  per  cent  of  all  these  deformities  of 
the  back  were  reported  as  of  tubercular 
origin,  a  condition  otherwise  known  as 
Pott's  disease  or  caries  of  the  spine.  This 
is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
exciting  cause  was  confused  with  the  real 
one.  Most  cases  of  caries  of  the  spine 
may  trace  their  origin  to  a  preceding  in- 
jury or  disease.  A  blow,  a  fall,  or  an  at- 
tack of  measles  or  whooping  cough  may 
have  enabled  an  already  existing,  though 
latent,  tubercular  infection  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold, and,  in  many  instances,  the  former 
have  been  incorrectly  reported  as  the  cause. 
It  is  probable  that  many  more  of  these 
deformities  of  the  back,  the  cause  of  which 
has  been  stated  as  injury  or  disease,  would 
on  investigation  be  found  to  be  tubercular, 
in  reality  a  caries  of  the  spine. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  deformed  are 
included  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  a  few  instances  it  is  possible  that  the 


defect  might  have  been  differently  classi- 
fied had  more  been  known  of  the  exact 
condition.  As  for  instance,  arms  and 
hands  and  fingers,  reported  as  short  and 
called  deformed,  might  really  be  well 
formed  though  below  normal  size  and  in 
such  case  might  better  be  classed  among 
the  otherwise  defective.  In  a  few  cases  the 
individual  is  reported  as  deformed  without 
mention  of  what  part  of  the  body  is  thus 
affected.  The  causes  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

The  Beformed. 


Back : 

At  birth, 

Fall ,  accident,  injuries,  etc 

Tuberculosis,     Pott's    dis 
ease,  caries  of  the  spine 

Other  diseases,    . 

Occupation, . 

Unknown  or  not  stated, 

Miscellaneous    parts,    arms 

hands,  head,  body,  face 

etc 


TOTALS, 


Males 


Fe-       Both 
males    Sexes 


52 
193 

38 

101 

3 

35 


489 


52 

203 

22 

159 

1 

33 


512 


104 
396 

60 

260 

4 

68 


109 
1,001 


The  next  table  gives  the  deformed  for 
the  State  and  counties,  by  sex. 


The  Beformed. 


The  State  and  Counties: 
By  Sex. 


The  State  and  Counties. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

The  State. 

489 

512 

1,001 

Barnstable, 

6 

8 

14 

Berkshire,  . 

24 

24 

48 

Bristol, 

34 

36 

70 

Dukes, 

- 

Ensex, 

73 

66 

139 

Franklin,    . 

6 

9 

15 

Hampden,  . 

26 

29 

55 

Hampshire, 

16 

12 

28 

Middlesex, 

b6 

101 

187 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk,      . 

23 

28 

51 

Plymouth,  . 

28 

22 

50 

Sulfolk, 

76 

103 

179 

Worcester,  . 

91 

74 

165. 

In  the  matter  of  distribution  among  the 
counties  of  the  State,  the  most  prominent 
figures  are  as  follows:  Middlesex,  187,  or 
18.68  per  cent;  Suffolk,  179,  or  17.88  per 
cent;  Worcester,  165,  or  16.48  per  cent; 
and  Essex,  139,  or  13.89  per  cent,  the  other 
counties  having  less  than  100,  while  none 
were  reported  from  Nantucket  or  from 
Dukes. 

In  the  next  table  the  deformed  are  given 
by  age  periods. 
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The  Deformed:  By  Age  Periods. 


Per- 

Age Periods. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexee 

cent- 
ages 
(Both 
Sexes) 

4  years  and  under 

(infancy), 

16 

8 

24 

2.40 

5  to  16  years  (school 

life), 

1-25 

125 

250 

24.97 

17  to  19  years  (young 

persons),  . 

31 

41 

72 

7.19 

20  to  29  years,    . 

97 

99 

196 

19.58 

30  to  39  years,    . 

89 

82 

171 

17.08 

40  to  49  years,    . 

56 

65 

121 

12.09 

50  to  59  years,    . 

30 

41 

71 

7.09 

60  to  69  years,    . 

25 

21 

46 

4.60 

70  to  79  years,    . 

16 

26 

42 

4.20 

80  to  89  years,    . 

2 

4 

6 

0.60 

90  to  99  years,    . 

1 

- 

1 

0.10 

Age  not  given,  . 

1 

- 

1 

0.10 

Totals, 

489 

512 

1,001 

100.00 

The  duration  of  life  of  those  deformed 
is  not  great,  as  might  be  expected.  Less 
than  17  per  cent  are  over  50  years  of  age. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  are  in  the  12  year 
period  of  from  five  to  16  years  inclusive, 
and  nearly  one-fifth  are  between  20  afid 
29;  17.08  per  cent  between  30  and  39;  and 
12.09  per  cent  between  40  and  49.  This 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  poor 
health  which  would  be  expected  to  accom- 
pany deformities  due  to  tuberculosis,  to  the 
various  curvatures  of  the  spine,  to  other 
chronic  bone  diseases,  to  accidents  with  the 
subsequent  shock  to  which  they  make  one 
liable,  and  to  other  conditions  which  may 
appear  at  birth  or  be  acquired  in  early 
childhood. 

The  following  table  gives  the  classifi- 
cation of  conditions: 


The  Deformed:  By  Conditions. 


Classification  op 

Males 

Fe- 

Both 

Conditions. 

males 

Sexes 

Deformed  only, 

433 

460 

893 

Deformed  —  blind, 

1 

1 

Deformed  — clironic,      . 

6 

10 

16 

Deformed  —  consumptive,     . 

- 

1 

1 

Deformed  — deaf,  . 

3 

3 

6 

Deformed  —  deaf  and  dumb. 

1 

1 

Deformed  —  dumb, 

_ 

2 

2 

Deformed  —  feeble-minded,  . 

1 

6 

7 

Deformed  —  insane, 

_ 

2 

2 

Deformed  —  lame,. 

1 

3 

4 

Deformed  —  neglected  c  li  i  1  - 

dren,    

15 

13 

28 

Deformed  —  paupers,     . 

12 

5 

17 

Deformed  — prisoners,  . 

2 

- 

2 

Deformed  —  clironic  —  other 

defective  physical  c  o  n  d  i- 

tions, 

- 

1 

1 

Deformed  —  chronic  —  p  a  u- 

pers 

1 

- 

1 

Deformed  —  epileptic  —  fee- 

bleminded 

1 

_ 

1 

Deformed  —  feeble-minded  — 

lame 

- 

1 

1 

Deformed  —  feeble-minded  — 

neglected  children, 

1 

1 

2 

Defoi  med  —  feeble-minded — 

paupers,       .... 

2 

- 

2 

Deformed  —  insane  —  pau- 

pers  

9 

3 

12 

Deformed  —  blind  —  dumb- 

feeble  minded,     . 

489 

1 

1 

Totals 

512 

1,001 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  a 
very  large  proportion,  893  out  of  1,001,  or 
89.21  per  cent,  were  deformed  only,  and  if 
we  leave  out  of  the  consideration  the  47 
persons  reported  as  paupers,  prisoners,  or 
neglected  children,  there  were  relatively 
few  who  were  afflicted  with  further  defect- 
ive physical  conditions,  the  total  being  61. 
Of  these,  18  were  afllicted  with  chronic 
complaints,  14  were  insane,  14  feeble- 
minded, and  six  deaf. 

The  next  table  relates  to  occupations. 


The  Deformed:  By  Classes  of  Occupations. 


Occupations. 


Government, 

Professional, 

Domestic,  service, 

Personal  service. 

Trade, 

Transportation,  . 

Agriculture, 

Manufactures,    . 

Laborers,    . 

Laborers  (farm). 

Apprentices, 

Scholars, 

Students, 

Retired, 

Unemployed  twelve  months. 

Dependents, 

At  home, 

Not  stated,  . 


Totals, 


Native    Foreign      Un- 
Born       Born      known 


4 
12 

7 

2 
34 

7 
14 
62 
10 
13 

1 
60 

4 
20 

2 
50 
65 
41 

408 


Totals 


4 
12 
10 

2 
39 
12 
16 
80 
11 
15 

1 
67 

6 
25 

2 
65 
69 
53 


Native   Foreign      Un- 
Bom       Born      known 


134 
4 
6 

1 

38 


38 
48 
59 

405 


9 
4 
12 

106 


3 

188 
6 
6 

1 

.52 


74 

1 

10 

47 
63 
71 

512 


Aggre- 
gates 


4 

15 

198 

8 

45 

12 

17 

132 

U 

15 

1 

141 

7 

35 

2 

112 

122 

124 

1,001 
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Of  the  1,001  deformed  in  the  State,  813 
were  native  born  and  185  were  foreign 
born.  The  number  of  dependents  was  112 
and  the  class  At  Home,  comprised  of  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age,  numbered  122. 


There  were  124  who  had  no  stated  occupa- 
tion; 198  were  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
188  females  and  10  males;  141  were  of 
school  age;  and  132  were  engaged  in  Man- 
ufactures. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  LABOR  MATTERS. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Eoosevelt  to  the  First 
Session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1907. 

Injunctions. 

Instances  of  abuse  in  the  granting  of  in- 
junctions in  labor  disputes  continue  to  oc- 
cur, and  the  resentment  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  feel  that  their  rights  are  being 
invaded  and  their  liberty  of  action  and  of 
speech  unwarrantably  restrained  continues 
likewise  to  grow.  Much  of  the  attack  on 
the  use  of  the  process  of  injunction  is 
wholly  without  warrant;  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  express  the  belief  that  for  some 
of  it  there  is  warrant.  This  question  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  one  of  prime  impor- 
tance, and  unless  the  courts  will  themselves 
deal  with  it  in  an  effective  manner,  it  is  cer- 
tain ultimately  to  demand  some  form  of 
legislative  action.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate for  our  social  welfare  if  we 
should  permit  many  honest  and  law-abiding 
citizens  to  feel  that  they  had  just  cause 
for  regarding  our  courts  with  hostility.  I 
earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  this  matter,  so  that  some  way 
may  be  devised  which  will  limit  the  abuse 
of  injunctions  and  protect  those  rights 
which  from  time  to  time  it  unwarrantably 
invades.  Moreover,  discontent  is  often  ex- 
pressed with  the  use  of  the  process  of  in- 
junction by  the  courts,  not  only  in  labor 
disputes,  but  where  State  laws  are  con- 
cerned. I  refrain  from  discussion  of  this 
question  as  I  am  informed  that  it  will  soon 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Federal  courts  must  of  course  decide 
ultimately  what  are  the  respective  spheres 
of  State  and  Nation  in  connection  with  any 
law,  State  or  National,  and  they  must  de- 
cide definitely  and  finally  in  matters  affect- 


ing individual  citizens,  not  only  as  to  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  labor  but  as  to  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  capital;  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  must  always  see  that 
the  decision  of  the  court  is  put  into  effect. 
The  process  of  injunction  is  an  essential 
adjunct  of  the  court's  doing  its  work  well; 
and  as  preventive  measures  are  always  bet- 
ter than  remedial,  the  wise  use  of  this 
process  is  from  every  standpoint  commend- 
able. But  where  it  is  recklessly  or  unnec- 
essarily used,  the  abuse  should  be  censured, 
above  all  by  the  very  men  who  are  prop- 
erly anxious  to  prevent  any  effort  to  shear 
the  courts  of  this  necessary  power.  The 
court's  decision  must  be  final ;  the  protest 
is  only  against  the  conduct  of  individual 
judges  in  needlessly  anticipating  such  final 
decision,  or  in  the  tyrannical  use  of  what 
is  nominally  a  temporary  injunction  to  ac- 
complish what  is  in  fact  a  permanent 
decision. 

Accidents. 
The  loss  of  life  and  limb  from  railroad 
accidents  in  this  country  has  become  ap- 
palling. It  is  a  subject  of  which  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  take  supervision. 
It  might  be  well  to  begin  by  providing  for 
a  Federal  inspection  of  interstate  railroads 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  steamboats,  although  not  going  so 
far;  perhaps  at  first  all  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  would  be  some  officer 
whose  duty  would  be  to  investigate  all  ac- 
cidents on  interstate  railroads  and  report 
in  detail  the  causes  thereof.  Such  an  offi- 
cer should  make  it  his  business  to  get  into 
close  touch  with  railroad  operating  men 
so  as  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  side  of  the  question,  the  idea  being 
to  work  along  the  lines  of  the  present 
steamboat  inspection  law. 
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Employers'  Liability  Act. 
The  National  Government  should  be  a 
model  employer.  It  should  demand  the 
highest  quality  of  service  from  each  of  its 
employees  and  it  should  care  for  all  of 
them  properly  in  return.  Congress  should 
adopt  legislation  providing  limited  but  defi- 
nite compensation  for  accidents  to  all 
workmen  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
power,  including  employees  of  navy  yards 
and  arsenals.  In  other  words,  a  model 
employers'  liability  act,  far-reaching  and 
thoroughgoing,  should  be  enacted  which 
should  apply  to  all  positions,  public  and 
private,  over  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  jurisdiction.  The  number  of 
accidents  to  wage-workers,  including  those 
that  are  preventable  and  those  that  are 
not,  has  become  appalling  in  the  mechani- 
cal, manufacturing,  and  transportation 
operations  of  the  day.  It  works  grim 
hardship  to  the  ordinary  wage-worker  and 
his  family  to  have  the  effect  of  such  an 
accident  fall  solely  upon  him;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  whole  classes  of  at- 
torneys who  exist  only  by  inciting  men 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  wronged 
to  undertake  suits  for  negligence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  suit  for  negligence  is 
generally  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the 
person  injured,  while  it  often  causes  alto- 
gether disproportionate  annoyance  to  the 
employer.  The  law  should  be  made  such 
that  the  payment  for  accidents  by  the  em- 
ployer would  be  automatic  instead  of  being 
a  matter  for  lawsuits.  Workmen  should 
receive  certain  and  definite  compensation 
for  all  accidents  in  industry  irrespective 
of  negligence.  The  employer  is  the  agent 
of  the  public  and  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  for  his  own  profit  he  serves  the  public. 
When  he  starts  in  motion  agencies  which 
create  risks  for  others,  he  should  take  all 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  risks  in- 
volved; and  the  risk  he  thus  at  the  moment 
assumes  will  ultimately  be  assumed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  the  general  public.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  shock  of  the  accident  be 
diffused,  instead  of  falling  upon  the  man 
or  woman  least  able  to  bear  it,  as  is  now 
the  case.  The  community  at  large  should 
share  the  burdens  as  well  as  the  benefits  of 
industry.  By  the  proposed  law,  employers 
would  gain  a  desirable  certainty  of  obliga- 
tion and  get  rid  of  litigation  to  determine 
it,  whUe  the  workman  and  his  family  would 


be  relieved  from  a  crushing  load.  With 
such  a  policy  would  come  increased  care, 
and  accidents  would  be  reduced  in  number. 
The  National  laws  providing  for  employ- 
ers' liability  on  railroads  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  for  safety  appliances, 
as  well  as  for  diminishing  the  hours  any 
employee  of  a  railroad  should  be  permitted 
to  work,  should  all  be  strengthened  wher- 
ever in  actual  practice  they  have  shown 
weakness;  they  should  be  kept  on  the  stat- 
ute books  in  thoroughgoing  form. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  employers' 
liability  act  passed  by  the  preceding  Con- 
gress has  been  carried  before  the  courts. 
In  two  jurisdictions  the  law  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  and  in  three  juris- 
dictions its  constitutionality  has  been  af- 
firmed. The  question  has  been  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  case  has  been 
heard  by  that  tribunal,  and  a  decision  is 
expected  at  an  early  date.  In  the  event 
that  the  court  should  affirm  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act,  I  urge  further  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  advocated  in  my 
Message  to  the  preceding  Congress.  The 
practice  of  putting  the  entire  burden  of 
loss  to  life  or  limb  upon  the  victim  or  the 
victim's  family  is  a  form  of  social  injus- 
tice in  which  the  United  States  stands  in 
unenviable  prominence.  In  both  our  Fed- 
eral and  our  State  legislation  we  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  scarcely  gone  farther 
than  the  repeal  of  the  fellow-servant  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  law  of  liability,  and  in 
some  of  our  States  even  this  slight  modi- 
fication of  a  completely  outgrown  princi- 
ple has  not  yet  been  secured.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  rest  of  the  industrial  world 
stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  our 
backwardness  in  this  respect.  Since  1895 
practically  every  country  of  Europe,  to- 
gether with  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  has  enacted  legislation  em- 
bodying in  one  form  or  another  the  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  principle  which 
places  upon  the  employer  the  entire  trade 
risk  in  the  various  lines  of  industry.  I 
urge  upon  the  Congress  the  enactment  of 
a  law  which  will  at  the  same  time  bring 
Federal  legislation  up  to  the  standard  al- 
ready established  by  all  the  European 
countries,  and  which  will  serve  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  various  States  to  perfect  their 
legislation  in  this  regard. 
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Eight-hour  Law. 
The  Congress  should  consider  the  exten- 
sion of  the  eight-hour  law.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  present  law  has  recently 
been  called  into  question,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  the  existing  legisla- 
tion is  unquestionably  within  the  powers  of 
the  Congress.  The  principle  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  should  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as 
practicable  be  extended  to  the  entire  work 
carried  on  by  the  Government;  and  the 
present  law  should  be  amended  to  embrace 
contracts  on  those  public  works  which  the 
present  wording  of  the  act  has  been  con- 
strued to  exclude.  The  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  day  should  be  the 
goal  toward  which  we  should  steadily  tend, 
and  the  Government  should  set  the  example 
in  this  respect. 

Compulsory  Investigation  of  Industrial 
Disputes. 
Strikes  and  lockouts,  with  their  attend- 
ant loss  and  suffering,  continue  to  increase. 
For  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 
1905,  the  number  of  strikes  was  greater 
than  those  in  any  previous  ten  years  and 
was  double  the  number  in  the  preceding 
five  years.  These  figures  indicate  the  in- 
creasing need  of  providing  some  machinery 
to  deal  with  this  class  of  disturbances  in 
the  interest  alike  of  the  employer,  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  general  public.  I  renew  my 
previous  recommendation  that  the  Congress 
favorably  consider  the  matter  of  creating 
the  machinery  for  compulsory  investiga- 
tion of  such  industrial  controversies  as  are 
of  sufficient  magnitude  and  of  sufficient 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  warrant  the  Federal  Government 
in  taking  action.  The  need  for  some  pro- 
vision for  such  investigation  was  forcibly 
illustrated  during  the  past  Summer.  A 
strike  of  telegraph  operators  seriously  in- 
terfered with  telegraphic  communication, 
causing  great  damage  to  business  interests 
and  serious  inconvenience  to  the  general 
public.  Appeals  were  made  to  me  from 
many  parts  of  the  country,  from  city  coun- 
cils, from  boards  of  trade,  from  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  from  labor  organizations, 
urging  that  steps  be  taken  to  terminate  the 
strike.  Everything  that  couM  with  any 
propriety  be  done  by  a  representative  of 
the  Government  was  done,  without  avail, 
and  for  weeks  the  public  stood  by  and  suf- 


fered without  recourse  of  any  kind.  Had 
the  machinery  existed  and  had  there  been 
authority  for  compulsory  investigation  of 
the  dispute,  the  public  would  have  been 
placed  in  possession  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  and  public  opinion  would  prob- 
ably have  brought  about  a  prompt  adjust- 
ment. Each  successive  step  creating  ma- 
chinery for  the  adjustment  of  labor  diffi- 
culties must  be  taken  with  caution,  but  we 
should  endeavor  to  make  progress  in  this 
direction.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1898  creating  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  a  board  of  mediation  in 
controversies  between  interstate  railroads 
and  their  employees  has,  for  the  first  time, 
been  subjected  to  serious  tests  within  the 
past  year,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  experi- 
ment has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The 
creation  of  a  board  for  compulsory  investi- 
gation in  cases  where  mediation  fails  and 
arbitration  is  rejected  is  the  next  logical 
step  in  a  progressive  program. 

Capital  and  Labor. 

It  is  certain  that  for  some  time  to  come 
there  will  be  a  constant  increase  absolutely, 
and  perhaps  relatively,  of  those  among  our 
citizens  who  dwell  in  cities  or  towns  of 
some  size  and  who  work  for  wages.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing 
need  to  consider  the  problems  inseparable 
from  a  great  industrial  civilization.  Where 
an  immense  and  complex  business,  espe- 
cially in  those  branches  relating  to  manu- 
facture and  transportation,  is  transacted 
by  a  large  number  of  capitalists  who  em- 
ploy a  very  much  larger  number  of  wage- 
earners,  the  former  tend  more  and  more  to 
combine  into  corporations  and  the  latter 
into  unions.  The  relations  of  the  capitalist 
and  wage-worker  to  one  another,  and  of 
each  to  the  general  public,  are  not  always 
easy  to  adjust;  and  to  put  them  and  keep 
them  on  a  satisfactory  basis  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate tasks  before  our  whole  civilization. 
Much  of  the  work  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end  must  be  done  by  the  individuals 
concerned  themselves,  whether  singly  or  in 
combination ;  and  the  one  fundamental  fact 
that  must  never  be  lost  track  of  is  that  the 
character  of  the  average  man,  whether  he 
be  a  man  of  means  or  a  man  who  works 
with  his  hands,  is  the  most  important  factor 
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in  solving  the  problem  aright.  But  it  is 
almost  equally  important  to  remember  that 
without  good  laws  it  is  also  impossible  to 
reach  the  proper  solution.  It  is  idle  to 
hold  that  without  good  laws  evils  such  as 
child  labor,  as  the  over-working  of  women, 
as  the  failure  to  protect  employees  from 
loss  of  life  or  limb,  can  be  effectively 
reached,  any  more  than  the  evils  of  rebates 
and  stock-watering  can  be  reached  without 
good  laws.  To  fail  to  stop  these  practices 
by  legislation  means  to  force  honest  men 
into  them,  because  otherwise  the  dishonest 
who  surely  will  take  advantage  of  them 
will  have  everything  their  own  way.  If  the 
States  will  correct  these  evils,  well  and 
good;  but  the  Nation  must  stand  ready  to 
aid  them. 

No  question  growing  out  of  our  rapid 
and  complex  industrial  development  is  more 
important  than  that  of  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  The  presence  of 
women  in  industry  reacts  with  extreme  di- 
rectness upon  the  character  of  the  home 
and  upon  family  life,  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  employment  of  children 
bear  a  vital  relation  to  our  future  citizen- 
ship. Our  legislation  in  those  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  Congress  is  very  much  be- 
hind the  legislation  of  our  more  progressive 
States.  A  thorough  and  comprehensive 
measure  should  be  adopted  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress  relating  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories.  The  inves- 
tigation into  the  condition  of  women  and 


children  wage-earners  recently  authorized 
and  directed  by  the  Congress  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  various  States,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  appropriation  made  last 
year  for  beginning  this  work  be  renewed, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  the  thorough 
and  comprehensive  investigation  which  the 
subject  demands.  The  National  Govern- 
ment has  as  an  ultimate  resort  for  con- 
trol of  child  labor  the  use  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  to  prevent  the  products  of 
child  labor  from  entering  into  interstate 
commerce.  But  before  using  this  it  ought 
certainly  to  enact  model  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  Territories  luider  its  own  im- 
mediate control. 

Mining. 
A  bureau  of  mines  should  be  created 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  the  bureau  to  have 
power  to  collect  statistics  and  make  investi- 
gations in  all  matters  pertaining  to  mining 
and  particularly  to  the  accidents  and  dan- 
gers of  the  industry.  If  this  can  not  be 
now  done,  at  least  additional  appropria- 
tions should  be  given  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  be  used  for  the  study  of  mining 
conditions,  for  the  prevention  of  fraudu- 
lent mining  schemes,  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  mapping  the  mining  districts,  for 
studying  methods  for  minimizing  the  acci- 
dents and  dangers  in  the  industry;  in 
short,  to  aid  in  all  proper  ways  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mining  industry. 
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Since  May,  1904,  the  average  retail  prices 
prevailing  in  17  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  certain  necessaries  of  life  — 
food  and  fuel  —  have  been  presented  semi- 
annually in  the  Labor  Bulletin.  The  data 
has  been  obtained  by  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  who  have  visited  at 
regular  semi-annual  periods  some  255  shops 
ill  Boston,  scattered  through  the  various 
districts  of  the  city,  and  321  shops  of  16 
other  cities.  In  the  cities  outside  of  Bos- 
ton the  prices  of  groceries  were  obtained 
from  three  different  concerns  in  each  city; 
the  prices  of  provisions  from  three  differ- 
ent concerns;  the  prices  of  meat  from 
three  different  concerns;  and  the  prices  of 
fuel  from  three  different  concerns.  In 
Boston  a  larger  number  of  shops  of  each 
class  was  visited. 

The  shops  and  stores  selected  were  those 
which  cater  chiefly  to  workingmen  and  the 
average  class  of  consumer  in  the  community, 
stores  which  make  a  specialty  of  carrying 
fancy  and  specially  high-priced  groceries 
being  purposely  omitted.  The  agent  in 
each  case  obtained  on  his  schedule  approx- 
imately the  gross  quantity  purchased,  dur- 
ing the  week  preceding  his  visit,  of  the 
different  articles  concerning  which  prices 
were  asked.  The  average  prices  were  then 
computed  by  multiplying  the  individual 
gross  quantities  of  the  different  articles 
purchased  by  the  actual  prices  paid  for 
them,  and  the  sums  of  the  quantities  and 
values  divided  in  order  to  secure  an  aver- 
age price  for  each  article  according  to  its 
standard  of  measurement. 

Tables  of  average  prices  are  interesting 
for  purposes  of  comparison  and  as  showing 
the  general  trend  of  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cles considered,  but  such  tabular  presenta- 
tions are  never  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
sumer, who  inevitably  compares  the  figures 
quoted  with  his  own  experience.  The  "  av- 
erage "  price,  in  other  words,  is  something 
which  is  almost  never  actually  paid,  and 
Tvhile  presenting  herewith  tables  of  aver- 
age prices  for  comparative  purposes,  we 
also  present  for  17  cities  of  the  State  the 
actual  prices  paid  by  consumers  during  Oc- 
tober for  the  articles  specified,  the  highest 
(H)     and   the   lowest    (i.)     price   for   each 


article  being  given.  Thus,  our  agents  re- 
ported quotations  on  actual  sales  of  1,903^ 
barrels  of  bread  flour  in  the  17  cities  con- 
sidered, the  highest  price  paid  in  the  city 
of  Boston  for  this  article  being  $8  and  the 
lowest  price,  $6.50.  In  all  the  other  cities 
(except  Gloucester,  Holyoke,  and  Spring- 
field, where  it  was  $7.75)  at  the  stores  vis- 
ited the  highest  actual  price  paid  was  the 
same  as  in  Boston,  while  the  lowest  actual 
price  paid  per  barrel  for  bread  flour  ranged 
from  $6  in  Lowell  to  $7.25  in  Gloucester, 
Haverhill,  and  Holyoke. 

Table  II  has  been  prepared  in  order  to 
show  the  average  prices  paid  for  each 
article  throughout  the  State  as  compared 
with  the  average  prices  paid  in  Boston  for 
the  same  articles  at  the  same  period;  and 
for  purposes  of  further  comparison  the 
average  prices  paid  in  Boston  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1906  are  likewise 
given  in  this  table. 

Table  III  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the 
average  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  the 
same  articles  of  household  consumption  for 
the  State  in  the  month  of  October  for  each 
year  since  these  presentations  were  first 
made,  namely,  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  1907. 
The  prices  of  141  articles  altogether  are 
given  in  these  presentations,  and  of  these 
29  show  a  decrease  in  average  selling  price 
and  four  show  no  change.  The  remainder 
of  the  141  articles,  namely,  108,  all  show 
an  increase  in  their  average  selling  price 
over  the  price  of  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  The  articles  which  thus  appear 
to  have  decreased  or  shown  no  change  in 
price  are  as  follows: 

Groceries:  Blend  and  Java  coffee;    black, 
green,  and  mixed  tea;  cooking  molasses, 
syrup,   cider  vinegar,  red  kidney  beans, 
cucumber  and  mixed  pickles,  bread  soda, 
and  kerosene  oil. 
Provisions:  Sirloin  beef  for  roasting;  rump 
and  sirloin  steak;  lamb  chops,  hindquar- 
ter,    leg,    and    loin;    veal   leg   and   loin; 
chicken,    fowl,    and    turkey;    sliced    and 
whole  ham. 
Fish:  Clams  in  shell,  salt  cod,  and  mack- 
erel. 
Vegetables:  Yellow  turnips. 
Fruit:  Cranberries  and  lemons. 
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Table  I.     Actual  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  in  17  Cities  and  The  State. 

Abticles. 

Basis 

Grade 

Boston 

Brock- 
ton 

Fall 
River 

Fitcli- 
burg 

Glouces- 
ter 

Haver- 
hill 

Groceries. 

Flour: 

1 

Bread 

bag 

H 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.00 

2 

I. 

.81 

.82 

.75 

.80 

.95 

.95 

3 

barrel 

H 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.75 

8.00 

4 

r 

6.50 

6.25 

6.50 

6.30 

7.25 

7.25 

5 

Pastry 

pound 

H 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.045 

6 

L 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.035 

.035 

.035 

7 

bag 

H 

.95 

.75 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.80 

S 

J. 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.86 

.80 

9 

Buckwheat 

pound 

H 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.08 

.06 

10 

I. 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.05 

11 

Entire  wheat, 

pound 

H 

.08 

.05 

.045 

.04 

.05 

.05 

12 

L, 

.04 

.03 

.045 

.035 

.06 

.04 

13 

Graham,         .... 

pound 

H 

.06 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.05 

14 

L 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

15 

Rye, 

pound 

H 

.06 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.06 

.05 

16 

Meal  : 

L 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

17 

Corn 

pound 

H 

.05 

.03 

.05 

.03 

.035 

.034 

18 

L, 

.025 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

19 

Oat 

pound 

H 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05 

20 

I. 

.035 

.03 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.05 

21 

Rye, 

pound 

H 

.06 

.035 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

22 

Coffee  : 

1, 

.03 

.03 

.035 

.03 

.04 

.04 

23 

Blend 

pound 

H 

.33 

.38 

.35 

.36 

.36 

.35 

24 

X. 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.22 

.22 

.20 

25 

Java 

pound 

H 

.38 

.38 

.35 

- 

.38 

.35 

26 

L 

.35 

.28 

.20 

- 

.38 

.35 

27 

Mocha- Java,  .... 

pound 

H 

.40 

.38 

.36 

- 

.38 

.35 

28 

Tea: 

L, 

.22 

.25 

.20 

~ 

.25 

.30 

29 

Black 

pound 

H 

.60 

.65 

.85 

.60 

.60 

.90 

30 

L 

.25 

.40 

.25 

.;io 

.40 

.40 

31 

Green 

pound 

H 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.60 

.70 

32 

L, 

.25 

.30 

.26 

.35 

.30 

.40 

33 

Mixed,    

pound 

H 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.70 

34 

Sugar : 

L, 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.40 

35 

Cut  loaf,        .... 

pound 

H 

.09 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

36 

1. 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.065 

.08 

.08 

37 

Granulated,   .... 

pound 

H 

.06 

.065 

.07 

.0.55 

.06 

.06 

38 

L 

.055 

.055 

.05 

.055 

.055 

.055 

39 

Powdered,      .... 

pound 

H 

.09 

.10 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

40 

T. 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.065 

.07 

.08 

41 

Yellow 

pound 

H 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.055 

.055 

.08 

42 

Molasses: 

X. 

.045 

.055 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.05 

43 

Cooking 

gallon 

H 

.55 

.45 

.45 

.35 

.50 

.40 

44 

I. 

.20 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.40 

.40 

45 

New  Orleans, 

gallon 

H 

.55 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.50 

.60 

46 

r, 

.37 

.50 

.50 

.35 

.50 

.60 

47 

Porto  Rico,     .... 

gallon 

H 

.60 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.65 

.66 

48 

L 

.48 

.45 

.25 

.35 

.50 

.40 

49 

Syrup, 

gallon 

H 

.60 

_ 

.68 

.00 

.60 

.60 

60 

Vinegar : 

L 

.40 

.36 

.60 

.60 

.60 

51 

Cider 

gallon 

H 

.35 

.28 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

52 

L 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.26 

.25 

.20 

53 

White  wine,   .... 

gallon 

H 

.30 

.35 

- 

.25 

.20 

.20 

64 

Butter: 

L 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.20 

55 

Cooking 

pound 

H 

- 

.34 

.20 

.25 

- 

.30 

56 

t, 

- 

.25 

.20 

.20 

- 

.30 

57 

Creamery,       .... 

pound 

H 

.42 

.44 

.40 

.40 

.42 

.40 

58 

I. 

.28 

.33 

.27 

.27 

.30 

.28 

69 

Dairy, 

pound 

H 

- 

.31 

.33 

.36 

- 

.38 

60 

Cheese  : 

L, 

.31 

.28 

.36 

.30 

61 

New  York 

pound 

H 

.22 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.22 

62 

L 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

.17 

63 

Sage 

pound 

H 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.22 

- 

.22 

64 

Eggs: 

I. 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.19 

.20 

65 

Eastern,          .... 

dozen 

H 

.43 

.36 

.34 

.40 

.35 

.38 

66 

J. 

.25 

.29 

.25 

.27 

.23 

.27 

67 

Near-by,         .... 

dozen 

H 

.56 

.52 

.48 

.45 

.50 

.45 

68 

T. 

.32 

.45 

.40 

.40 

.27 

.40 

69 

Western 

dozen 

H 

.45 

.30 

.36 

.35 

.30 

.35 

70 

Li 

.23 

.22 

.20 

.23 

.20 

.23 
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1 

'able  I.     Actual  P 

rices  Paid  hy 

Consumers  in 

17  Cities  and 

The  State. 

Hol- 
yoke 

Law- 
rence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New          New- 
Bedford  buryport 

Salem 

Spring- 
field 

Taunton 

Wobum 

Worces- 
ter 

The 

State 

$1.00 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.00 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.05 

$1.05 

$1.05 

1 

.90 

.S3 

.68 

.80 

.75 

.90 

.83 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.83 

.68 

2 

7.75 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.75 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

3 

7.25 

7.00 

6.00 

6.25 

7.00 

7.00 

6.50 

7.00 

6.40 

6.25 

6.50 

6.00 

4 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.045 

.04 

.04 

.035 

.04 

.05 

5 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.035 

.035 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.035 

.035 

.03 

6 

.85 

.85 

.75 

.75 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.95 

7 

.75 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.75 

.72 

.85 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.65 

8 

.04 

.03 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.04 

.055 

.05 

.08 

9 

.04 

.03 

.045 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.053 

.04 

.03 

10 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.08 

11 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.045 

.04 

.03 

12 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.04 

.06 

13 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.035 

.03 

.03 

14 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.035 

.04 

.06 

15 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.035 

.03 

.03 

16 

.04 

.05 

.035 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.035 

.04 

.05 

17 

.03 

.025 

.025 

.03 

.025 

.03 

.025 

.03 

.03 

.025 

.03 

.025 

18 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.08 

19 

_ 

.04 

.04 

.045 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.045 

.04 

.03 

20 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.035 

.04 

.06 

21 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.035 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

22 

.40 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.40 

.29 

.35 

.40 

.45 

.35 

.37 

.45 

23 

.25 

.16 

.20 

.19 

.15 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.15 

.20 

.15 

24 

.35 

.40 

.35 

_ 

.32 

- 

.33 

.30 

.35 

.35 

.38 

.40 

25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

_ 

.25 

_ 

.25 

.20 

.33 

.20 

.25 

.20 

26 

.35 

.25 

.35 

.32 

.35 

.35 

.33 

.50 

.35 

.33 

.38 

.50 

27 

.28 

.25 

.20 

.19 

.25 

.35 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.19 

28 

.75 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.90 

29 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.35 

•     .30 

.35 

.25 

.40 

.30 

.25 

30 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.75 

31 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.40 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.40 

.30 

.25 

32 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.60 

.80 

.70 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.58 

.80 

33 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.85 

.30 

.20 

.25 

.40 

.35 

.20 

34 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.10 

35 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.06 

36 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.055 

.08 

.07 

.055 

.06 

.08 

37 

.06 

.05 

.055 

.055 

.0.52 

.055 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.055 

.055 

.05 

38 

.10 

.08 

.09 

.     .08 

.09 

.08 

.075 

.10 

.08 

.075 

.08 

.10 

39 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.065 

.09 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.06 

40 

.05 

.06 

.055 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.055 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.055 

.08 

41 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.055 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.045 

42 

.60 

.40 

.48 

.40 

.45 

.50 

.35 

.40 

.60 

.40 

.40 

.60 

43 

.50 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.33 

.40 

.35 

.40 

.30 

.35 

.35 

.20 

44 

.80 

.70 

.75 

.60 

.60 

.55 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.60 

.70 

.80 

45 

.50 

.45 

.40 

.60 

.48 

.55 

.37 

.50 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.35 

46 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.60 

- 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.65 

47 

.40 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.40 

- 

.45 

.40 

.28 

.25 

48 

.85 

.60 

_ 

.60 

.70 

_ 

.50 

.75 

.55 

.50 

.45 

.85 

49 

.50 

.43 

- 

.60 

.50 

- 

.45 

.60 

.55 

.50 

.35 

.35 

50 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.35 

51 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.18 

52 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.40 

.35 

.25 

.25 

.35 

.25 

.30 

.40 

53 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.35 

.22 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.20 

54 

.25 

.30 

.32 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.26 

.29 

.34 

55 

.25 

.30 

_ 

_ 

.20 

.30 

.30 

.23 

.25 

- 

.28 

.20 

56 

.40 

.42 

.40 

.40 

.42 

.40 

.42 

.38 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.44 

57 

.28 

.29 

.29 

.29 

.32 

.32 

.29 

.28 

.28 

.32 

.30 

.27 

58 

.33 

.29 

.35 

.38 

_ 

- 

.31 

.39 

.30 

.30 

.39 

59 

.29 

.29 

.28 

- 

.30 

- 

- 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.30 

.28 

60 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.22 

.19 

.22 

.22 

61 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.17 

.16 

.18 

Al 

.17 

AS 

.17 

.17 

.16 

62 

.25 

.22 

.20 

.20 

.23 

.20 

.22 

.25 

.20 

.19 

.22 

.25 

63 

.20 

.21 

.20 

.20 

.23 

.19 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.19 

.19 

64 

.35 

.40 

.30 

.28 

..38 

.28 

.28 

.35 

.44 

.30 

.30 

.44 

65 

.35 

.27 

.25 

.28 

.30 

.27 

.28 

.32 

.28 

.30 

.27 

.23 

66 

.52 

.45 

.48 

.50 

.48 

.45 

.48 

.55 

.50 

.40 

.45 

.55 

67 

.30 

.40 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.42 

.45 

.45 

.40 

.27 

.35 

.27 

68 

.28 

.35 

.28 

.30 

.42 

.32 

.30 

.25 

.32 

.27 

.36 

.45 

69 

.24 

.20 

.23 

.28 

.20 

.30 

.28 

.23 

.23 

.20 

.23 

.20 

70 
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Basis      Grade     Boston 


Brock- 
ton 


Fall 
River 


Fitch- 
burg 


Glouces- 
ter 


Groceries  —  Con. 

Beans: 
Medium, 

Pea, 

Red  kidney. 

Yellow  eye. 


Pease: 
Dried, 

Split, 

Rice: 
Good, 

Head, 

Tapioca : 
Flake, 

Pearl, 


Sago,  . 
Bread  soda, 
Saleratus, 

Starch, 

Soap,  laundry 

Kerosene  oil. 

Pickles : 
Cucumber, 

Mixed,    . 

ProviBiong 

Beef,  corned: 
Brisket,  . 

Flank,     . 

Rib  (thick  end). 

Shoulder, 

Beef,  roast: 
Rib, 

Rib  roll, . 

Rump  (back), 

Rump  (face). 

Shoulder, 

Sirloin,    . 

Vein, 

Beefsteak: 
Chuck,    . 

Hamburger, 

Round,    . 

Rump,     . 

Sirloin,    . 


Beef,  dried 

Beef,  soup  (shin  bone). 


quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 

quart 
quart 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 

cake 

gallon 

quart 
quart 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 


H 

H 
L, 
H 
I, 
H 
L, 

H 
L, 
H 
L, 

H 
L, 
H 
L, 

H 
L, 
H 
L. 

H 
L, 
H 
L, 
H 
L, 

H 
L, 
H 
L 
H 
L. 

H 
1, 
H 

r, 


H 
X, 
H 
L, 
H 
L, 
H 
L, 

H 
L, 
H 
L, 
H 

H 
L, 
H 
1, 
H 

H 
L, 

H 

r, 

H 
I, 
H 

H 

H 
L, 

H 
L, 
H 
L 


.09 
.05 
.12 
.073 

.10 

.08 
.10 
.07 

.10 
.05 
.10 
.08 
.10 
.035 

.10 

.035 

.05 

.045 

.15 

.12 

.15 
.10 
.20 
.15 


.12 

.09 
.05 
.16 
.10 
.16 
.08 

.23 

.13 

.20 

.10 

.30 

.14 

.25 

.125 

.18 

.12 

.32 

.15 

.22 

.125 

.18 
.12 
.20 
.06 
.30 
.18 
.35 
.17 
.35 
.15 

.40 

.28 
.10 
.04 


$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.15 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.12 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.06 

.10 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.05 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.15 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.13 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.16 

.12 

.15 

.16 

.12 

.06 

.12 

.12 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.14 

.16 

.14 

.15 

.12 

.08 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

- 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.22 

.22 

.18 

.20 

.17 

.12 

.16 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.20 

.26 

.22 

.18 

.18 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.25 

.26 

.20 

.25 

.15 

.12 

.18 

.18 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.09 

.12 

.12 

.27 

.28 

.25 

.27 

.25 

.20 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.20 

_ 

.20 

.15 

.10 

- 

.18 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.24 

.20 

.23 

.22 

.18 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.30 

..30 

.30 

.35 

.25 

.18 

.28 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.32 

.25 

.22 

.28 

.30 

.30 

.36 

.30 

.35 

.28 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.07 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 
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Table  I.     Actual  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  in  17  Cities  and  The  State 

—  Continued. 


Hol- 
yoke 

Law- 
rence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

New- 
buryport 

Salem 

Spring- 
field 

Taunton 

Wobum 

Worces- 
ter 

The 

State 

$0.10 

$0.09 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$0.09 

$0.09 

$0.10 

$0.10 

1 

.08 

- 

- 

.09 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

2 

.10 

$0.12 

$0.10 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.11 

.11 

.12 

.13 

3 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.07 

4 

.13 

.15 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.15 

5 

.11 

.11 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.11 

.11 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.10 

.10 

6 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.15 

7 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

8 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

9 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.07 

.06 

10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

11 

.10 

.05 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.09 

.05 

12 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

13 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.07 

.05 

.05 

14 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.07 

.10 

- 

.10 

.12 

15 

.08 

.07 

.09 

.08 

.05 

.09 

.08 

.07 

.10 

- 

.07 

.05 

16 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

17 

.08 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.10 

.09 

.07 

18 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

19 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.07 

20 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.10 

.10 

21 

.10 

.07 

.08 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.08 

.05 

22 

.10 

.08 

.10 

_ 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.10 

23 

.05 

.05 

.05 

_ 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.08 

.06 

.04 

.04 

.04 

24 

.12 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

25 

.10 

.05 

.06 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.04 

.04 

.035 

26 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.07 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

27 

.07 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.07 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.05 

.05 

.035 

28 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.08 

29 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.03 

30 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.13 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.12 

.16 

31 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.10 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.10 

32 

.15 

.13 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.18 

_ 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.18 

33 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.10 

- 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.08 

34 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.20 

35 

.15 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.13 

.18 

■  .11 

.10 

36 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.14 

.15 

.12 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.18 

37 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.14 

.07 

.10 

.13 

.08 

.06 

.14 

.12 

.06 

38 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.12 

39 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.08 

.07 

.05 

40 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.16 

41 

.12 

.12 

.08 

.12 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.135 

.12 

.08 

42 

.12 

.14 

.12 

.11 

.16 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.18 

43 

.12 

.14 

.08 

.11 

•08 

.105 

.10 

.12 

.10 

- 

.10 

.08 

44 

.16 

.20 

.16 

.15 

.24 

.20 

.18 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.17 

.25 

45 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.12 

.15 

.15 

.18 

.15 

.13 

.13 

.12 

46 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.16 

.25 

.18 

.125 

.20 

.25 

- 

.15 

.25 

47 

.18 

.15 

.10 

.16 

.10 

.14 

.125 

.20 

.14 

_ 

.12 

.10 

48 

.14 

.25 

.26 

.25 

.28 

.22 

.15 

.18 

.30 

.22 

.20 

.30 

49 

.12 

.18 

.10 

.18 

.10 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.15 

.18 

.12 

.10 

50 

.12 

.22 

.24 

.20 

.22 

.22 

.20 

.18 

.25 

.15 

.20 

.26 

51 

.12 

.16 

.13 

.20 

.12 

.22 

.15 

.16 

.20 

.15 

.125 

.12 

52 

.12 

.15 

.15 

_ 

.20 

.20 

.12 

.15 

.22 

.14 

.13 

.22 

63 

.12 

.14 

.08 

_ 

.10 

.13 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.10 

.08 

54 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.27 

.22 

.25 

.30 

.27 

.25 

.32 

55 

.13 

.20 

.18 

.20 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.22 

.25 

.22 

.18 

.13 

56 

.14 

.22 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.22 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.22 

.20 

.22 

57 

.12 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.14 

.13 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.15 

.10 

58 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.18 

_ 

.13 

.20 

59 

.12 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.09 

.125 

.15 

.14 

.16 

_ 

.13 

.09 

60 

.10 

.18 

.20 

.10 

.22 

.22 

.15 

.16 

.22 

.15 

.15 

.22 

61 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.125 

.15 

.'io 

.12 

.10 

.06 

62 

.17 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.22 

.25 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.22 

.30 

63 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.20 

.18 

.20 

.15 

'    .23 

.16 

.14 

64 

.22 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.23 

.30 

.32 

.30 

.35 

65 

.16 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.20 

.28 

.28 

.20 

.25 

.32 

.23 

.16 

66 

.28 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.35 

67 

.25 

.25 

.22 

.25 

.22 

.25 

.28 

.23 

.25 

.30 

.23 

.15 

68 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.36 

.35 

.30 

_ 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.40 

69 

.30 

.28 

.25 

.32 

.22 

.28 

_ 

.30 

.26 

.30 

.28 

.22 

70 

.05 

.06 

.10 

.06 

.05 

.07 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.045 

.06 

.10 

71 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.03 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.03 

72 
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Table  I.     Actual  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  in  17  Cities  and  The  State 

—  Continued. 


Articles. 


Grade 


Brock- 
ton 


Fall 
River 


Fitch- 
burg 


Glouces- 
ter 


Haver- 
hill 


Provisions  —  Con, 

Lamb: 
Chop, 

Forequarter,  . 

Hindquarter, 

Leg, 

Loin, 

Pork: 
Chop, 

Boast, 

Spare  rib. 

Salt, 

Veal: 
Chop, 

Cutlet,     . 

Forequarter,  . 

Hindquarter, 

Leg, 

Loin, 

Poultry : 
Chicken, 

Fowl,      . 

Turkey,  . 

Bacon : 

Side, 

Sliced,     . 

Ham  : 

Sliced,     . 

Whole,    . 

Sausages  : 
Bologna, 

Frankfurters, 

Pork, 


Shoulder: 
Corned,  . 

Smoked, . 


Liver, 
Tripe, 


Lard: 
Best  leaf, 

Pure, 

Cottoleue, 


Clams : 
In  shell,  . 

Shucked, 


Fish. 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

quart 
quart 


H 

r, 
h: 

L 
H 
L, 
H 
T. 
H 


H 
L, 
H 
L 
H 
X, 
H 
I. 


H 
L, 
H 
L 
H 
L 
H 
!> 
H 
L, 
H 
1, 


H 


H 
H 
H 


H 
L 
H 

H 

H 
L, 


H 

H 
T. 
H 
L, 


H 
I. 
H 


0.35 
.l.'i 
.15 
.10 
.20 
.12 
.21 
.12 
.22 
.12 


.20 
.15 
.20 
.14 
.15 
.09 
.15 
.10 


..30 
.12 
.40 
.15 
.15 
.10 
.20 
.12 
.25 
.12 
.20 
.12 


.30 
.15 
.22 
.15 
.35 
.23 


.30 
.20 
.20 
.13 


$0.26 
.25 
.15 
.12 
.22 
■14 
.22 
.16 
.19 
.12 


.22 
.17 
.20 
.14 
.15 
.11 
.14 
.11 


.075 
.062 
.30 
.25 


0.25 
.25 
.15 
.12 
.18 
.14 
.20 
.18 
.20 
.14 


.18 
.18 
.18 
.17 
.12 
.10 
.13 
.12 


.25 
.20 
.30 
.25 
.15 
.12 
.20 
.14 
.22 
.16 
.20 
.15 


.16 

.155 

.14 

.10 

.13 

.12 


0.30 
.20 
.14 
.12 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.18 
.18 
.18 


.20 

.is 

.18 
.17 
.12 
.10 
.14 
.12 


.28 
.18 
.35 
.18 
.12 
.12 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.14 
.18 
.16 


.30 
.25 
.17 
.17 


.062 
.037 
.25 
.25 
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Table  I.     Actual  Prices  Paid  hy  Consumers  in  17  Cities  and  The  State 

—  Continued. 


Hol- 
yoke 

Law- 
rence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

New- 
buryport 

Salem      ^™- 
field 

Taunton 

Woburn 

Worces- 
ter 

The 

State 

$0.35 

$0.28 

$0.30 

$0.28 

$0.30 

$0.25 

$0.28        $0 

30 

$0.30 

$0.30 

$0.25 

$0.35 

1 

.30 

.15 

.18 

.18 

.14 

.18 

.20 

23 

.25 

.18 

.20 

.14 

2 

.15 

.18 

.14 

.13 

.14 

.14 

.13 

16 

.16 

.13 

.15 

.18 

3 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.12 

12 

.10 

.13 

.10 

.08 

4 

.'25 

.25 

.18 

.18 

.25 

.20 

.18 

18 

.22 

.17 

.20 

.25 

5 

.23 

.18 

.14 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.18 

15 

.15 

.17 

.12 

.12 

6 

.18 

.23 

.22 

.18 

.25 

.22 

.20 

18 

.25 

.19 

.20 

.25 

7 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.15 

.20 

.18 

18 

.16 

.18 

.17 

.12 

8 

.30 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.25 

.22 

.18 

22 

.30 

.17 

.20 

.30 

9 

.30 

.16 

.12 

.18 

.13 

.18 

.16 

20 

.15 

.17 

.12 

.10 

10 

.20 

.18 

.22 

.20 

.22 

.18 

.20 

20 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.22 

11 

.'id 

.17 

.16 

.17 

.15 

.16 

.18 

19 

.18 

.18 

.16 

.15 

12 

,18 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.20 

.17 

.18 

18 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.20 

13 

.17 

.15 

.14 

.17 

.14 

.15 

.16 

15 

.18 

.17 

.15 

.14 

14 

.12 

.15 

.16 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.12 

12 

.20 

.17 

.12 

.20 

15 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.10 

10 

.18 

.17 

.10 

.09 

16 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.12 

.16 

.12 

.14 

14 

.15 

.12 

.14 

.16 

17 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.11 

12 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.10 

18 

.18 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.32 

.20 

.20 

25 

.25 

.22 

.32 

19 

.16 

.18 

.15 

.25 

.15 

.15 

.15 

20 

.15 

- 

.20 

.12 

20 

.30 

.28 

.28 

.30 

.32 

.29 

.28 

30 

.30 

- 

.25 

.40 

21 

.25 

.12 

.12 

.28 

.18 

.25 

.25 

26 

.25 

- 

.25 

.12 

22 

.14 

.14 

.14 

.13 

.14 

.12 

.12 

17 

.14 

- 

.15 

.17 

23 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.08 

14 

.10 

- 

.10 

.08 

24 

.15 

.18 

.20 

_ 

.25 

.18 

.125 

18 

.22 

_ 

.20 

.30 

25 

.14 

.14 

.12 

_ 

.12 

.15 

.125 

15 

.16 

- 

.20 

.12 

26 

.18 

.22 

.20 

.18 

.28 

.20 

.18 

18 

.22 

- 

.22 

..SO 

27 

.16 

.15 

.12 

.18 

.14 

.16 

.15 

16 

.17 

_ 

.15 

.12 

28 

.12 

.18 

.20 

.17 

.22 

.18 

.16 

20 

.18 

_ 

.20 

.25. 

29 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.17 

•12 

.14 

.125 

20 

.15 

- 

.13 

.12 

30 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

25 

.26 

.25 

.26 

.30 

31 

.22 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.22 

22 

.22 

.23 

.19 

.15 

32 

.•20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.21 

.22 

20 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.22 

33 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.18 

20 

.20 

.19 

.16 

.15 

34 

.25 

.28 

.30 

_ 

.28 

.27 

.25 

.28 

.30 

- 

.30 

.35 

35 

.25 

.25 

.25 

- 

.28 

.27 

.25 

25 

.30 

- 

.22 

.22 

36 

.16 

.22 

.18 

.18 

.22 

.18 

.18 

20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.22 

37 

.15 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.15 

.16 

.16 

15 

.20 

.18 

.17 

.12 

38 

.18 

.25 

.20 

.22 

.25 

.20 

.20 

20 

.25 

.21 

.25 

.25 

39 

.17 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.18 

.18 

17 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.13 

40 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.25 

.30 

41 

.23 

.20 

.22 

.28 

.18 

.22 

.22 

25 

.28 

.25 

.20 

.18 

42 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.19 

.20 

.17 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.20 

43 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.16 

.15 

16 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.13 

44 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.10 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.15 

45 

.12 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.08 

46 

.14 

.16 

.12 

.11 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.12 

.14 

.12 

.14 

.16 

47 

.12 

.It) 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.10 

48 

.12 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.14 

.14 

.18 

49 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.12 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.11 

50 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.13 

51 

.12 

.10 

.08 

.11 

.10 

.105 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.08 

52 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

53 

.11 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.105 

.10 

.11 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.10 

64 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.12 

55 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.08 

.05 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.05 

56 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.10 

.18 

57 

.08 

.07 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.05 

.58 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.17 

.16 

.15 

.17 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.15 

.18 

.59 

.12 

.125 

.11 

.16 

.11 

.12 

.15 

.10 

.13 

.16 

.11 

.10 

60 

.12 

.15 

.14 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.16 

61 

.12 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.10 

.12 

.11 

.10 

62 

- 

- 

- 

.125 

.13 

_ 

.12 

.12 

.15 

- 

.12 

.15 

63 

" 

~ 

- 

.125 

.10 

- 

.12 

.12 

.15 

- 

.12 

.10 

64 

.12 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.07 

.043 

.10 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.12 

65 

.10 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.037 

_ 

.10 

.05 

.07 

.08 

.037 

66 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.40 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.40 

67 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.20 

68 
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Table  I.     Actual  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  in 

—  Concluded. 


17  Cities  and  The  State 


Grade     Boston 


Brock- 

Fall 

Fitch- 

Glouces- 

ton 

River 

burg 

ter 

$0.08 

$0.10 

$0.09 

$0.10 

.05 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.16 

.12 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.07 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.15 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.125 

.10 

.08 

.09 

.12 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.10 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.50 

.25 

.22 

.30 

.35 

.20 

.25 

.18 

.30 

.08 

.15 

.12 

.25 

.M) 

.50 

..50 

.60 

.40 

.50 

.45 

.50 

.35 

.30 

.28 

_ 

.30 

.20 

.28 

- 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.025 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.015 

.07 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.025 

.03 

.025 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.025 

.025 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.23 

.25 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.24 

.15 

.16 

.13 

.125 

.12 

.10 

.13 

.60 

.60 

.35 

.40 

.40 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

_ 

.20 

_ 

.25 

- 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.18 

.12 

.20 

.15 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.20 

.18 

.25 

.25 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.10 

- 

.15 

.15 

.15 

- 

.11 

.10 

.12 

.35 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.18 

.20 

.15 

.10 

.60 

.70 

.35 

.50 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.20 

.18 

- 

.20 

.15 

.15 

_ 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.12 

.06 

.09 

.06 

.08 

.15 

.17 

.15 

.18 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.14 

_ 

.17 

.15 

.20 

_ 

.12 

.12 

.17 

_ 

.17 

.15 

.18 

- 

.16 

.13 

.16 

8.00 

8.75 

8.00 

7.00 

7.75 

7.25 

8.00 

6.75 

7.75 

7.25 

7.75 

7.00 

7.35 

7.00 

7.75 

6.50 

7.75 

7.25 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75 

7.25 

8.00 

7.00 

8.50 

7.25 

8.00 

7.25 

7.75 

7.25 

8.00 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.00 

_ 

7.50 

7.00 

7.00 

- 

6.75 

7.50 

5.00 

- 

4.50 

6.50 

5.00 

- 

Cod: 
Fresh, 

Salt, 


Fish  — Con. 


Finnan  haddie, 

Haddock,  . 

Halibut  ; 
Fresh,     . 

Smoked, 

Mackerel  : 

Fresh,     . 

Salt, 

Oysters,    . 
Salmon,  smoked 

Vegetables. 

Cabbage,   . 

Onions, 

Potatoes : 
Sweet,     . 

White,    . 

Turnips  : 
White,    . 

Yellow,  . 

Fruit. 

Apples  : 
Dried,     . 

Fresh,     . 

Apricots  (dried),  . 

Bananas,  .        .        . 

Citron, 

Cranberries,  . 

Currants, 

Lemons,     . 

Oranges,  . 

Peaches  (dried),    . 

Prunes, 

Raisins,     . 

Raisins  (seedless), 

Raisins  (sultana). 

Fuel. 
Coal: 

Egg, 

Furnace, 

Nut, 

Stove, 

Wood  : 
Hard,      . 

Soft, 


pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 

apiece 
apiece 

quart 
pound 

pound 
quart 

pound 
peck 

pound 
pound 

pound 

peck 

pound 

dozen 

pound 

quart 

pound 

dozen 

dozen 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

cord 
cord 


H 
I, 
H 

r, 

H 
L. 
H 
L 

H 
L, 
H 
L, 

H 
L. 
H 
L, 

H 
1, 
H 
I, 


H 

H 
I. 
H 
1, 
H 
I. 
H 
1, 
H 
L 
H 
L 
H 
L, 
H 
L 
H 
L, 
H 

r, 

H 
L, 
H 
L, 
H 
L, 


7.25 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
7.50 
7.25 
7.50 
7.25 

12.00 
8.00 

10.00 
7.00 
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Table  I.     Actual  Prices  Paid  hy  Consumers  in  17  Cities  and  The  State 

—  Concluded. 


Hol- 
yoke 

Law- 
rence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

New- 
bur  yport 

Salem 

Spring- 
field 

Taunton 

Wobiim 

Worces- 
ter 

The 
State 

$0.15 

$0.15 

$0.12 

$0.08 

$0.10 

$0.12 

$0.10 

$0.16 

$0.15 

$0.12 

$0.08 

$0.16 

1 

.12 

.06 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.14 

.06 

.08 

.05 

.05 

2 

.14 

.16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.18 

3 

.12 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.15 

.08 

.15 

.08 

.06 

4 

.16 

.14 

.12 

.10 

.14 

.12 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.16 

5 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.10 

6 

.08 

.14 

.12 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.08 

.08 

.14 

7 

.05 

.06 

.08 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.05 

8 

.25 

.25 

.28 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.22 

.30 

9 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.20 

.15 

10 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.27 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.30 

11 

.20 

.16 

.22 

.22 

.20 

.25 

.22 

.20 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.16 

12 

.30 

.40 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.      .30 

.25 

.43 

.35 

.35 

.50 

13 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.28 

.20 

.25 

.18 

.25 

.10 

14 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.22 

.30 

15 

.10 

.10 

.16 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.12 

.08 

16 

.45 

.50 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.45 

.45 

.45 

..50 

.40 

.40 

.60 

17 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.35 

.40 

.45 

.45 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.35 

.35 

18 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.30 

_ 

.15 

.30 

.28 

.30 

.28 

.35 

.19 

.30 

.22 

.25 

.20 

.25 

- 

.15 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.25 

.15 

20 

.05 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.05 

21 

.03 

.015 

.015 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.015 

.01 

.02 

.01 

22 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.08 

23 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.04 

.03 

24 

.04 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.025 

.05 

25 

.03 

.02 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.03 

.02 

.025 

.025 

.02 

26 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.27 

.25 

.35 

27 

.25 

.23 

.20 

.23 

.22 

.25 

.23 

.25 

.22 

.23 

.20 

.20 

28 

.03 

.02 

.025 

.03 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.03 

.025 

.03 

.04 

29 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.025 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

30 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.025 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

31 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

32 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.18 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.24 

33 

.10 

.13 

.12 

_ 

.10 

.15 

.14 

.10 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.10 

34 

.35 

.60 

.60 

.40 

.65 

.35 

.60 

.35 

.55 

.45 

.40 

.65 

35 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.40 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.40 

.35 

.25 

.20 

36 

.12 

.27 

.25 

.25 

.28 

.25 

.30 

.22 

.25 

- 

.30 

..30 

37 

.10 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.28 

.23 

.23 

.12 

.25 

- 

.22 

.10 

38 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.25 

39 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.L5 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.12 

40 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.25 

.28 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.35 

41 

.20 

.16 

.20 

.25 

.18 

.25 

.23 

.18 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.16 

42 

.13 

.12 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.12 

.12 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.15 

43 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.09 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.08 

44 

.18 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.18 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.18 

45 

.10 

.10 

.12 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.11 

.11 

.10 

.10 

46 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.36 

.30 

.30 

.40 

.35 

.35 

.85 

.40 

47 

.30 

.10 

.20 

.12 

.22 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.20 

.10 

48 

.60 

.45 

.40 

.75 

.40 

..50 

.75 

.70 

.75 

.60 

.60 

.75 

49 

.50 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.35 

.30 

.35 

.25 

.35 

.30 

.20 

50 

.12 

.20 

.25 

.17 

.28 

.20 

.25 

.12 

.18 

.18 

.25 

.28 

51 

.10 

.20 

.15 

.17 

.15 

.18 

.15 

.12 

.18 

.18 

.12 

.10 

52 

.15 

.14 

.13 

.15 

.20 

.12 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.12 

.13 

.20 

53 

.07 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.07 

.05 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.05 

54 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.16 

.25 

.13 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.25 

55 

.10 

.13 

.12 

.12 

.07 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.10 

.14 

.08 

.07 

.56 

.15 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.15 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.16 

.18 

.20 

57 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.14 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.15 

.13 

.16 

.12 

.12 

58 

- 

.22 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.25 

- 

- 

- 

.15 

.25 

59 

- 

.17 

.16 

.12 

.14 

.15 

.18 

- 

- 

- 

.15 

.12 

60 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

8.00 

7.50 

7.25 

7.00 

8.00 

7.75 

7.50 

7.75 

8.75 

61 

7.50 

7.65 

8.00 

6.75 

7.00 

7.25 

6.75 

7.50 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

6.75 

62 

7.50 

7.50 

8.00 

7.00 

7.25 

7.25 

- 

8.00 

7.75 

7.25 

7.50 

8.00 

63 

7.00 

7.40 

8.00 

6.75 

7.25 

7.25 

_ 

7.50 

7.25 

7.25 

6.25 

6.25 

64 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 

7.25 

7.00 

8.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

65 

7.50 

7.65 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.25 

6.75 

7.50 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

6.75 

66 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

8.00 

7.50 

7.25 

7.00 

8.00 

7.50 

7.50 

7.75 

8.50 

67 

7.50 

7.65 

8.00 

7.00 

7.25 

7.25 

6.75 

7.50 

7.25 

7.50 

7.50 

6.75 

68 

8.50 

10.00 

8.00 

10.00 

7.00 

8.00 

12.00 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

12.00 

69 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 

10.00 

6.50 

7.00 

8.00 

7.50 

6.. 50 

6.50 

7.00 

6.00 

70 

7.-50 

9.00 

7.00 

8.00 

6.0O 

7.00 

10.00 

7.50 

6.50 

7.00 

7.00 

10.00 

71 

4.00 

6.00 

5.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

4.00 

72 
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Table  II.    Average  Prices  Paid  hy  Consumers.    For  The  State  and  Boston. 


Floue : 
Bread, 

Pastry, 


Groceries. 


Buckwheat, 
Entire  wheat, 
Graham, 
Rye,     . 


Meal: 
Com, 
Oat, 
Rye, 


Coffee : 
Blend, 
Java,    . 
Mocha-Java, 


Tea: 
■Black, . 
Green, 
Mixed, 


Sugar : 
Cut  loaf. 
Granulated, 
Powdered,  . 
Yellow, 


Molasses: 
Cooking, 
New  Orleans, 
Porto  Rico, 


Syrcp,     . 

Vinegar : 
Cider,  . 
White  wine, 

Butter: 
Cooking, 
Creamery,  . 
Dairy, . 


New  York, 
Sage,    . 


Red  kidney, 
Yellow  eye. 


Pease : 
Dried, 
Split, 


Rice: 
Good,  . 
Head,  . 

Tapioca: 
Flake,  . 
Pearl,  . 


Sago, 

Bread  soda,  . 
Salekatus,    . 
Starch,  . 
Soap,  laundry 
Kerosene  oil, 
Pickles : 

Cucumber,  . 

Mixed, 


dozen 
dozen 
dozen 


Eggs: 

Eastern 

Near  by, 

"Western 

Beans : 

Medium quart 

Pea quart 

quart 
quart 


bag 

barrel 

pound 

bag 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
poutid 


gallon 
gallon 
gallon 

gallon 


gallon 
gallon 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


quart 
quart 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

pound 

cake 

gallon 

quart 
quart 


Average  Peices  Paid  by  Consumers  por- 


The  State 


October,  1907 


.934 

.34 

.037 

.805 

.049 

.045 

.038 

.037 


.032 
.049 
.037 


.258 
.286 
.313 


.469 
.442 

.438 


.077 
.056 
.076 
.053 


.40 
.55 
.527 

.506 


.235 
.241 


.279 
.329 
.319 


.193 
.206 


.298 
.413 
.261 


.092 
.097 
.119 
.101 


.087 
.095 


.079 
.087 


.091 
.092 

.082 
.068 
.077 
.065 
.049 
.132 

.117 
.158 


Boston 


October,  1906     October,  1907 


$0,766 
6.002 
.031 
.662 
.041 
.046 
.036 
.037 


.03 

.035 

.032 


.284 
.315 
.312 


.554 
.542 
.614 


.077 
.055 
.074 
.05 


.418 
.601 
.523 


.246 
.252 


.202 
.301 
.30 


.17 
.162 


.30 
.387 
.277 


.102 
.084 
.121 
.108 


.092 
.092 


.081 
.079 
.087 
.059 
.049 
.134 

.142 
.149 
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Table  II.     Average  Prices  Paid  hy  Consumers. 

—  Continued. 


For  The  State  and  Boston 


Abticles. 


Provisions 

Beef,  corned : 

Brisket,       .... 

Flank 

Rib  (thick  end), . 
Shoulder,     .... 

Beef,  roast  : 

Rib 

Rib  roll,       .        .        .         . 
Rump  (back),     . 
Rump  (face). 
Shoulder,    .... 

Sirloin 

Vein 

Beefsteak  : 

Chuck,  .... 
Hamburger, 

Round 

Rump,  .... 
Sirloin,         .... 

Beef,  dried  .... 
Beef,  soup  (8hin;bone), 

Lamb  : 

Chop 

Forequarter, 
Hindquarter, 

Leg, 

Loin 

Pork: 

Chop, 

Roast,  .... 
Spare  rib,  .... 
Salt 

Veal  : 

Chop,  

Cutlet 

Forequarter, 
Hindquarter, 

Leg 

Loin 

Poultry : 

Chicken 

Fowl, 

Turkey,       .... 

Bacon: 

Side 

Sliced 

Ham: 

Sliced,  .... 
Whole 

Sausages  ; 

Bologna,     .... 

Frankfurters,     . 

Pork, 

Shoulder: 

Corned,  .... 
Smoked 

Liver 

Tripe, 

Lard: 

Best  leaf 

Pure 

Cottolene,    .... 

Fish. 

Clams : 

In  shell,  .... 
Shucked,     .... 

Cod: 

Fresh,  .... 
Salt 


Basis 

Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  for  — 

The  State 

Boston 

October,  1907 

October,  1906     October,  1907 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

$0,135 
.066 
.126 
.115 

$0,131 
.053 
.11 
.097 

$0,152 
.065 
.128 
.145 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.162 

.155 

.176 

.175 

.115 

.22 

;i76 

.145 

.121 

.17 

.17 

.136 

.236 

.156 

.18 

.135 

.193 

.185 

.153 

.228 

.172 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.143 
.119 
.199 
.281 
.26 

.123 

.116 

.21 

.294 

.267 

.145 
.126 
.231 
.307 
.261 

pound 
pound 

.296 
.054 

.30 
.053 

.331 
.063 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.243 
.117 
.168 
.178 
.162 

.271 
.122 
.167 
.177 
.172 

.275 
.123 
.164 
.177 
.173 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.182 
.165 
.106 
.124 

.165 
.154 
.093 
.126 

.187 
.179 
.099 
.127 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.22 

.274 
.116 
.161 
.164 
.153 

.235 
.263 
•  111 
.147 
.177 
.156 

.236 
.287 
.114 
.165 
.177 
.166 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.227 
.183 
.251 

.22 

.185 

.25 

.224 
.186 
.265 

pound 
pound 

.173 
.194 

.176 
.186 

.18 
.197 

pound 
pound 

.247 
.156 

.234 
.164 

.245 
.158 

pound    ; 
pound    j 
pound     1 

1 

.113 
.124 
.133 

.117 
.121 
.122 

.127 
.131 
.138 

pound 
pound 

.115 
.109 

.109 
.106 

.116 
.114 

pound 
pound 

.088 
.09 

.089 
.103 

.098 
.101 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.137 
.127 
.12 

.131 
.119 
.122 

.:49 

.139 

quart 
quart 

.063 
.273 

.073 
.231 

.066 
.245 

pound 
pound 

.092 
.114 

.082 
.126 

.081 
.105 
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Table  II.     Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers.     For  The  State  and  Boston 

—  Concluded. 


Fish  — Con. 

riNNAN  HADDIE,    . 

Haddock 

Halibut: 

Fresh,  .... 

Smoked,      .... 

Mackerel : 

Fresh,          .... 
Salt, 

Oysters,        .... 
Salmon,  smoked  . 

Vegetables. 

Cabbage,       .... 
Onions 

Potatoes : 

Sweet,         .... 
White 

Turnips  : 

White,         .... 
Yellow 

Fruit. 

Apples  : 

Dried, 

Fresh 

Apkicots  (dried). 
Bananas,       .... 

Citron,  

Cranberries, 

Currants 

Lemons, 

Oranges 

Peaches  (dried). 

Prunes 

Raisins, 

Raisins,  seedless 
Raisins,  sultana 

Fuel. 

Coal: 

Egg, 

Furnace,     .... 

Nut, 

Stove 

Wood: 

Hard, 

Soft 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


apiece 
apiece 

quart 
pound 


pound 
quart 


poimd 
peck 


pound 
pound 


pound 
peck 

pound 
dozen 
pound 
quart 
pound 
dozen 
dozen 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 


cord 
cord 


Average  Pbices  Paid  by  Consumers  for- 


The  State 


October,  1907 


.119 

.082 


.214 
.246 


.252 
.161 


.429 
.275 


.022 
.0.57 


.026 

.248 


.025 
.023 


.137 
.426 

.224 

.184 

.253 

.106 

.128 

.256 

.446 

.16 

.101 

.14 

.14 

.167 


7.382 
7.071 
7.444 

7.509 


8.387 
6.784 


Boston 


October,  1906     October,  1907 


.095 
.066 


.168 
.211 


.192 
.183 


.403 
.233 


.019 
.052 


.029 
.216 


.023 
.026 


.102 
.368 

.152 

.183 

.245 

.113 

.107 

.336 

.58 

.13 

.09 

.117 

.122 

.148 


6.50 
6.25 
6.75 
6.75 


11.435 
8.222 


$0,114 


.201 
.251 


.219 
.141 


.43 

.287 


.025 
.063 


.027 
.257 


.024 
.024 


.167 
.452 

.264 

.209 

.274 

.107 

.138 

.31 

.467 

.175 

.116 

.148 

.146 

.165 


7.248 
6.747 

7.484 
7.491 


11.953 
9.947 


Table  III.    Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers.    For  The  State.    October,  1904-1907. 


Articles. 


Groceries, 

Flour: 

Bread 

Pastry, 

Buckwheat,  . 

Entire  wheat, 

Graham, 

Rye 

Meal: 

Corn 

Oat 

Rye 


bag 

barrel 

pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  in  October  — 


$0,975 

7.626 

.036 

.8,53 

.041 
.045 
.033 
.033 


.029 
.043 
.034 


$0,798 

6.354 

.034 

.702 

.046 
.044 
.034 
.033 


.029 
.036 
.032 


$0.74 
5.783 
.032 
.62 

.04:i 
.044 
.0;J4 
.035 


.028 
.039 
.031 


$0,934 

7.34 

.037 

.805 

.049 
.045 
.0.38 
.037 


.032 
.049 
.037 
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Table  III.    Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers.    For  The  State.    October,  1904-1907 

—  Continued. 


Articles. 


Groceries  —  Con. 
Coffee : 

Blend,    .... 

Java 

Mocha-Java, 

Tea: 

Black 

Green,  .... 
Mixed, .... 

Sugar: 
Cut  loaf, 
Granulated, 
Powdered,    . 
TeUow, 

Molasses  : 
Cooking, 
New  Orleans, 
Porto  Rico,  ... 

Stkup 

Vinegar : 

Cider,    .... 
Wliite  wine, 

Butter : 

Cooking, 

Creamery,     . 

Dairy,  .... 

Cheese: 

New  York,    . 

Sage 

Eggs: 
Eastern, 
Near  by. 
Western, 

Beans : 

Medium, 

Pea,       .... 
Red  kidney, . 
Yellow  eye,  . 

Pease : 

Dried,    .... 
Split 

Rice: 

Good 

Head 

Tapioca  : 

Flake 

Pearl 

Sago 

Bread  soda,  . 
Saleratus, 

Starch,    .... 
Soap,  laukdrt 
Kerosene  oil. 

Pickles : 

Cucumber,    . 

Mixed,  .... 

ProTisions. 

Beef,  corned : 
Brisket, 

Flnnk 

Rib  (thick  end),  . 
Shoulder, 

Beef,  roast: 

Rib,       .... 
Rib  roll, 
Rump  (back). 
Rump  (face). 
Shoulder, 


Basis 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


gallon 
gallon 
gallon 

gallon 


gallon 
gallon 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


dozen 
dozen 
dozen 


quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 


quart 
quart 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 

cake 

gallon 


quart 
quart 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  in  October  - 


.274 
.304 
.314 


.511 
.514 
.53 


.073 
.057 
.073 
.052 


.405 
.538 
.4S2 


.222 
.202 


.213 
.265 
.258 


.148 
.174 


.345 
.256 


.092 
.092 
.118 
.113 


.079 
.09 


.07 
.082 


.064 
.058 

.064 
.069 
.072 


.048 
.144 


.167 
.169 


.11 

.056 
.106 


.1.52 
.12 

.185 
.199 
.103 


.249 
.294 
.293 


.513 
.453 
.486 


.074 
.0.54 
.074 
.051 


.398 
.519 


.499 


.217 
.221 


.217 
.263 
.258 


.166 
.181 


.295 
.357 
.259 


.091 
.121 
.11 


.083 
.091 


.089 


.059 
.06 

.075 
.074 
.077 

.061 
.049 
.13 


.133 
.17 


.109 
.054 
.102 
.092 


.138 
.128 
.179 
.165 
.11 


.273 
.302 
.307 


.519 
.497 
.477 


.076 
.054 
.072 
.051 


.41 

.544 
.483 

.514 


.237 
.236 


.218 
.291 
.247 


.168 
.176 


.291 
.348 
.257 


.082 

.12 

.096 


.079 
.091 


.078 
.083 


.081 

.081 
.068 
.07 

.058 
.048 
.132 


.123 
.158 


.117 

.054 
.106 
.102 


.158 
.149 
.173 
.167 
.108 
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Table  III.    Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers.    For  The  State.     October,  1904-1907 

—  Continued. 


Provisions  —  Con. 


Beef,  koast- 
Sirloin, 
Vein,     . 


Beefsteak: 
Chuck,  . 
Hamburger, 
Round,  . 
Rump,  . 
Sirloin, 


-Con. 


Beef,  dried   . 

Beef,  soup  (shin  bone), 


Lamb: 
Chop,    . 
Forequarter, 
Hindquarter, 
Leg,       . 
Loin,     . 


Pork: 
Chop,    . 

Roast,    . 
Spare  rib, 
Salt, 


Veal: 
Chop,    . 
Cutlet,  . 
Forequarter, 
Hindquarter, 
Leg, 
Loin,     . 


Poultry : 
Chicken, 
Fowl,     . 
Tuikey, 

Bacon : 
Side,      . 
Sliced,  . 


Ham: 

Sliced, 
Whole, 


Sausages : 
Bologna, 
Frankfurters, 
Pork,     . 


Shoulder: 
Corned, 
Smoked, 

Liver, 
Tripe, 


Lard: 
Best  leaf, 
Pure,     . 
Cottolene, 


Clams  : 
In  shell. 
Shucked, 

Cod: 

Fresh,    . 
Salt, 


Fish. 


Finnan  haddie, 
Haddock, 


Halibut  : 

Fresh,    . 
Smoked, 


Mackerel  : 
Fresh,    . 
Salt, 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
jjound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


quart 
quart 


pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


apiece 
apiece 


Average  Peices  Paid  by 

CoNStrUERS   IN 

October  — 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

$0,227 
.152 


.115 
.105 
.166 
.252 
.247 

.278 
.045 


.201 

.09 

.135 

.1.52 

.143 


.156 
.146 
.098 
.109 


.201 
.262 
.097 
.137 
.156 
.149 


.206 
.172 
.25 


.155 
.17 


.231 
.149 


.103 
.112 
.121 


.107 
.108 


.083 
.075 


.119 
.103 
.112 


.084 
.108 


.103 


.193 
.198 


.246 
.153 


$0.20 
.152 


.116 

.102 

.171 

.27 

.248 


.245 
.047 


.231 
.104 
.148 
.161 
.152 


.157 
.146 
.099 
.105 


.197 

.266 

.101 

.14 

.16 

.145 


.208 
.179 
.273 


.145 
.163 


.216 
.132 


.105 
.114 
.114 


.095 
.091 


.082 
.075 


.122 
.106 
.096 


.088 
.124 


.202 
.204 


.199 
.169 


$0,232 
.16 


.133 
.113 
.189 
.286 
.279 

.275 
.044 


.258 
.115 
.174 

if 


.165 
.148 
.095 
.117 


.218 

.27 

.105 

.148 

.165 

.154 


.233 
.191 
.252 


.166 
.191 


.251 
.179 


.103 

.12 

.12 


.108 
.106 


.081 
.077 


.126 
.118 
.102 


.071 
.255 


.102 
.072 


.177 
.207 


.209 
.191 
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Table  III.    Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers.    For  The  State.     October^  1904-1907 

—  Concluded. 


Articles. 


Fish  —  Con. 

Oysters 

Salmon,  smoked    . 

Vegetables, 

Cabbage 

Onions 

Potatoes : 

Sweet 

White 

Turnips  : 

White 

YeUow, 

Fruit. 

Apples  : 

Bried 

Fresh,    .... 

Apricots  (dried), 

Bananas, 

Citron 

Cranberries, 

Currants, 

Lemons 

Oranges,  .... 
Peaches  (dried),  . 
Prunes 

Raisins 

Raisins,  seedless 
Raisins,  sultana  . 

Fuel. 
Coal: 

Egg 

Furnace, 

Nut 

Stove 

Wood: 

Hard 

Soft 


quart 
pound 


pound 
quart 


pound 
peck 


pound 
pound 


pound 
peck 

pound 
dozen 
pound 

quart 

pound 

dozen 

dozen 
pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 


cord 
cord 


Average  Prices  Paid  by  Consumers  in  October - 


$0,255 


.016 
.051 


.022 
.201 


.02 
.019 


.104 
.263 

.138 
.169 
.172 


.096 
.182 

.285 
.129 
.087 

.104 
.113 
.152 


7.518 
7.609 
7.564 
7.751 


8.474 
7.174 


_ 

$0,404 

^0.27 

.251 

.019 

.016 

.051 

.048 

.021 

.025 

.207 

.206 

.021 

.024 

.021 

.023 

.117 

.129 

.321 

.304 

.142 

.167 

.169 

.181 

.178 

.221 

.104 

.112 

.102 

.102 

.287 

.35 

.343 

.387 

.146 

.15 

.094 

.097 

.107 

.107 

.123 

.in 

.15 

.141 

6.85 

6.927 

6.546 

7.045 

6.928 

7.026 

7.006 

7.096 

8.532 

7.423 

7.443 

5.953 

1907 


.429 
.275 


.022 
.057 


.026 

.248 


.025 
.023 


.137 
.426 

.224 
.184 
.253 

.106 
.128 
.256 

.446 

.16 

.101 

.14 

.14 
.167 


7.382 
7.071 
7.444 
7.509 


8.387 
6.784 
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THE  NEED  OF  INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION   IN   THE 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY.! 

(With  Particular  Reference  to   Lam-rence,  Massachusetts.) 
By  "WILLIAM  H.  DOOLEY. 


Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Massa- 
chusetts began  to  be  more  and  more  a 
manufacturing  community.  This  change 
has  continued  untU  to-day  Massachusetts 
ranks  fourth  as  a  manufacturing  State, 
and  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  boots  and  shoes.  On  account 
of  its  poor  sou  our  State  has  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  a  farming  community  and 
produces  practically  no  raw  materials. 
Like  Switzerland  all  the  coal,  iron,  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  and  leather  must  be  imported 
and  wrought  into  the  finished  product 
through  the  skill  of  her  citizens. 

A  few  years  ago  the  reports  of  com- 
merce, labor,  and  of  education  stated  that 
the  average  earning  power  of  the  citizens 
in  this  State  was  twice  that  of  any  other 
State,  and  that  Massachusetts  was  spend- 
ing twice  as  much  as  any  other  State 
for  educational  purposes,  which  indicates 
that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between 
the  amount  spent  for  education  and  the 
efficiency  of  workers  of  a  State.  This 
relationship  is  recognized  by  the  Governor 
of  one  of  the  Southern  .  States,  who  has 
said  that  the  average  citizen  in  his  State 
gives  eight  days  of  labor  for  what  such 
a  citizen  of  our  State  earns  in  one,  and 
he  claims  it  is  due  to  educated  labor  in 
the  latter  case. 

Massachusetts,  with  no  mineral  or  agri- 
cultural resources,  is  to-day  dependent  for 
its  very  existence  on  its  industries.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  the  old  Bay  State  is  to 
hold  its  own  among  prosperous  communi- 
ties, and  to  grow  in  prosperity  so  that  the 
workers  may  always  find  work  and  em- 
ployers may  always  find  profitable  invest- 
ment for  their  capital,  Massachusetts  must 
take  the  lead  in  producing  the  finest  and 
highest  grade  of  goods.  Such  goods  can 
be  produced  only  by  the  best  workmen, 
working  under   favorable   conditions.      Su- 


perior workmanship  and  good  industrial 
conditions  depend  in  a  large  part  on  in- 
dustrial education.  Industrial  education 
is  the  chief  means  of  developing  men, 
workers,  and  citizens,  adding  thereby  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Our  school  system  is  a  growth  —  that  is, 
it  changes  in  response  to  the  educational 
needs  as  they  appear ;  and  that  city  has  the 
best  educational  system  which  clearly  rec- 
ognizes those  needs  and  then  adjusts  its 
educational  institutions,  its  schools,  so  as 
to  meet  those  needs.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  which  has  been  very 
rapid  have  appeared  new  demands  for 
more  men,  each  with  larger  ideas,  greater 
capacity,  and  more  training.  On  account 
of  the  decay  of  the  old  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem the  problem  of  fitting  young  men  to 
meet  such  demands  is  increasing.  The 
result  is  that  new  educational  needs  have 
appeared,  and  up  to  the  present  time  these 
new  educational  needs  have  not  been  met 
by  suitable  schools. 

With  this  great  problem  in  mind.  Gov- 
ernor Douglas  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  industries  of  the  State  and 
the  need  of  industrial  education  through- 
out the  State.  The  textile  industry  as  a 
whole  is  the  most  important  industry  in 
this  State,  and,  furthermore,  in  the 
United  States  Massachusetts  leads  not  only 
in  the  textile  industry  but  also  in  the  great 
branches  of  that  industry,  —  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  goods. 
The  commission  naturally  first  studied  the 
need  of  industrial  education  in  the  textile 
centres.  North  Adams,  Lowell,  and  Law- 
rence. In  the  course  of  their  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  employment  of 
children  between  14  and  16  years,  they 
found  that  "  universally  five-sixths  of  the 
children  in  the  miUs  have  not  graduated 
from  the  grammar  schools,  and  a  very  large 


1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Masters'  Club  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  November  19,  1907. 
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proportion  have  not  completed  the  sev- 
enth grade,  while  practically  none  of  the 
children  had  a  high  school  training.  All 
of  these  children  are  by  no  means  from 
the  poorest  homes.  .  .  .  Neither  is  the 
appreciation  of  education  of  a  low  grade. 
Forty  per  cent  of  these  families  have 
shown  a  decided  interest  in  a  school  which 
would  give  their  children  wage-earning 
powers,  and  have  declared  they  wanted 
their  children  to  remain  in  school;  and, 
what  is  more  tragic,  66  per  cent  of  them 
could  have  kept  them  there." 

Our  first  question  is,  Why  does  the 
child  not  continue  in  school?  Every 
teacher  knows  the  type  of  child  who  at 
12  or  13  begins  to  be  uneasy  and  who 
later  develops  an  intense  dislike  for  the 
teacher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
due  to  the  teacher,  but  to  the  adolescent 
craving  for  achievement  —  to  do  and  not  to 
study.  The  child  at  this  period  has  a 
positive  dislike  for  books.  It  is  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  schools  to  meet  this 
natural  demand  of  the  child  that  causes 
him  or  her  to  leave  school. 

Investigations  of  the  same  commission 
have  shown  that  neither  power  nor  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  entering  the  industry  at 
an  early  age.  The  industries  have  no 
place  for  the  boy  until  he  is  16.  By  law 
he  is  obliged  to  stay  at  school  till  14.  The 
result  is  a  great  number  of  boys  and  girls 
from  14  to  16  years  of  age  are  either  idle, 
or  at  work  at  some  juvenile  occupation  in 
which  they  learn  no  trade  and  receive  lit- 
tle if  any  general  education.  Then  also 
the  same  boys  and  girls  are  likely  to  forget 
by  the  time  they  enter  manhood  or  woman- 
hood what  schooling  they  have  had  up  to 
14,  and  are  apt  to  be  intellectually  less 
efl3.cient  than  when  they  left  school. 

Where  is  the  boy  to  spend  these  two 
"  wasted  years "  in  preparation  for  the 
industrial  future?  Secondary  schools  of 
four  classes:  The  classical  high  school, 
English  high  school,  with  manual  training, 
mechanic  arts  high  school,  or  a  private  trade 
school  may  be  proposed  to  serve  in  this  ca- 
pacity. The  classical  high  school  or  Eng- 
lish high  school  evidently  do  not  prepare 
the  boy  or  girl  for  the  industries,  for  few 
of  the  advanced  students  or  graduates  are 
to  be  found  in  industrial  pursuits.  In 
fact,  boys  and  girls  are  actually  diverted 
from  the  trades  by  the  classical  education 
received  and  traditional  methods   followed 


at  these  schools.  Such  schools  prepare  for 
the  professional  and  commercial  life. 
When  barely  52  out  of  2,437  manual  train- 
ing students  who  have  received  manual 
training  at  these  schools  are  found  in 
mechanical  trades,  it  is  clear  that  the 
school  in  which  the  manual  work  is 
introduced  for  purposes  of  culture  has 
not  met  the  demands  of  the  trades.  The 
technical  high  school  prepares  the  child 
rather  for  technical  colleges.  The  private 
trade  schools  have  proven  that  they  in- 
terest the  younger  child,  for  during  a 
school  day  of  almost  twice  that  of  the 
ordinary  high  school  session  the  attention 
of  young  children  is  held,  while  they  are 
taught  the  general  principles  and  larger 
processes  of  certain  allied  tools  and  ma- 
terials sufficiently  well  to  increase  their 
productive  power.  But  the  private  trade 
school,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  usually  a  short 
cut  to  a  trade  and  does  not  develop  a 
sense   of  responsibility  in  the  child. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  while 
existing  public  schools  offer  opportunity  for 
a  general  education  and  prepare  for  admis- 
sion to  colleges  and  higher  technical  schools, 
they  fail  to  provide  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  boys  and  girls  who  enter  in- 
dustrial life.  There  thus  results  a  "  gap  " 
between  the  public  grammar  school  edu- 
cation and  the  time  when  the  boy  enters 
the  industries.  He  does  not  know  what 
he  wants  until  he  has  spent  his  "  wasted 
years"  (14  to  16)  finding  out.  Hence  the 
need  of  an  industrial  school  to  fill  the 
"  gap  "  and  make  our  school  system  com- 
plete. 

Foreign  nations,  especially  the  con- 
tinental nations  of  Europe,  recognized  the 
need  of  industrial  schools  long  ago.  The 
heart  of  Germany's  system  of  industrial 
education  is  the  continuation  school,  and 
this  is  not  an  outside  movement  grafted 
into  the  school  system  in  an  overzealous 
endeavor  to  educate  the  mateses,  but  has  a 
direct  connection  with  the  common  school 
on  one  hand  and  with  industrial  activities 
on  the  other. 

Germany's  continuation  schools  are 
chiefly  of  two  types:  Those  fitting  for  the 
requirements  of  commercial  life,  and  those 
directly  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
shops,  the  factories,  the  local  industries, 
and  the  trades.  The  commercial  schools 
differ  from  our  commercial  and  business 
colleges  of  America  in  that  their  course  in 
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bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  etc., 
■  cannot  be  taken  alone.  There  must  be 
added  for  nearly  or  quite  one-half  the  course 
technical  instruction  and  business  processes, 
including  such  subjects  as  production, 
markets,  distribution,  consumption  of  the 
product,  price  fluctuations,  relation  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  etc.  Similarly  the 
technical  processes  and  practices  are  added 
to  all  their  industrial  courses.  The  object 
of  all  this  is  to  develop  industrial  in- 
telligence rather  than  create  merely  me- 
chanical skill. 

In  Massachusetts,  whUe  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  boys  15  years  of  age  have 
dropped  out  of  school  entirely,  in  Germany 
the  practical  schooling  of  boys  14  to  16 
years  of  age  practically  begins  and  often 
continues  two,  three,  or  more  years,  and 
their  attendance  at  particular  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial schools  suited  to  the  occupations 
they  have  selected  is  rigidly  required.  In 
Berlin,  the  model  city  of  Germany  in  mat- 
ters of  education,  55  per  cent  of  the  boys 
between  14  and  18  attend  such  schools. 
Yet  in  America,  with  all  its  magnificent 
systems  of  public  schools,  only  one-third  of 
one  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  and  young  men 
between  15  and  24  years  of  age  are  re- 
ceiving any  definite  instruction  in  the 
sciences  and  arts  which  bear  directly  on 
their  occupations. 

Recent  investigations  show  that  the  aver- 
age German  mechanic  is  the  best  trained 
workman  in  the  world,  not  because  he  is 
more  intelligent,  but  because  an  important 
part  of  his  schooling  prepares  him  specifi- 
cally for  his  trade.  An  employer  of  labor 
and  student  of  industrial  life  in  America 
recently  declared  before  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  that  already  50  per 
cent  of  America's  skilled  mechanics  are 
born  and  trained  in  foreign  countries. 
Later  investigations  show  that  98  per  cent 
of  the  foremen,  bosses,  etc.,  in  the  man- 
ufactories of  New  York  State  were  edu- 
cated across  the  water. 

The  strikuig  point  in  Germany's  educa- 
tional system  is  that  every  worker  in  a 
profession,  trade,  or  commercial  pursuit 
must  not  only  have  a  general  education, 
but  technical  preparation  for  or  supple- 
mentary to  the  particular  work  selected 
by  him  as  an  apprentice.  In  this  country 
we  believe  in  the  same  policy  but  apply  it 
to  those  entering  the  professions  only,  dis- 
regarding the  95  persons  in  every  100  who 
do  not  enter  the  professions. 


As  a  result  of  the  poor  facilities  for  in- 
dustrial education  and  the  consequent  rela- 
tive weakness  of  the  workers,  the  industries 
of  this  city  and  of  the  State  cannot  long 
compete  with  those  of  other  communities 
where  the  employees  have  been  technically 
trained,  as  in  certain  foreign  countries  and 
other  States,  particularly  in  the  West. 
Some  of  the  industries  are  already  leaving 
this  State.  On  account  of  the  absence  of 
such  a  system  of  education  we  find  that  most 
American  young  men  in  the  trades  are  not 
prepared  by  education  and  training  for 
their  life  work.  We  find  that  an  increasing 
number  of  our  young  men  take  secondary 
positions  in  commercial  and  industrial  life 
as  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  etc., 
at  low  wages.  The  well  paid  positions  are 
being  filled  by  skilled  workmen  from 
Europe  at  much  higher  wages  than  are 
paid  to  our  own  American  boys.  Our  mill 
agents  and  manufacturers  are  continually 
calling  for  competent  men  to  fill  good  posi- 
tions, but  cannot  find  them.  If  a  promis- 
ing man  is  employed  he  must  be  proved 
by  the  "  trying  out "  process,  —  an  ex- 
pensive and  unscientific  method.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  manufacturer  or  mill 
man  is  obliged  to  inquire  outside.  Why 
should  this  be  necessary?  Would  not  our 
own  boys  be  capable  if  they  were  educated 
along  industrial  lines? 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Douglas  commission,  the  Legislature  of 
1906  passed  an  Act  (Chapter  505)  provid- 
ing for  industrial  education.  In  Section  3 
of  the  act  provisions  are  made  for  an  inde- 
pendent industrial  school  for  the  boy  and 
girl  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  even- 
ing courses  for  persons  already  engaged  in 
the  trades,  and  part  time  classes  for  chil- 
dren between  14  and  18  years  who  may  be 
employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  to- 
gether. By  this  means  the  "  gap  "  in  the 
present  school  system  would  be  filled  much 
more  efficiently  and  economically  and  the 
interests  of  the  industries  and  of  the  boys 
and  men  themselves  would  be  best  ob- 
served. 

No  city  in  this  State  needs  industrial 
education  more  than  Lawrence.  According 
to  the  Census  of  1905,  this  city  is  the  rank- 
ing city  in  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  worsted  goods.  This  industry 
is  more  cleanly  and  affords  better  wages 
than  the  other  textile  industries,  and  con- 
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sequently  requires  a  higher  grade  of  labor. 
The  following  statement  from  a  recent  re- 
port on  the  textile  situation  shows  how 
Lawrence  compares  with  other  textile 
cities. 

In  Lowell  the  value  of  cotton  goods  man- 
ufactured in  1904  was  $19,340,925.  The 
cost  of  materials  (not  including .  fuel,  or 
the  rent  of  power  or  heat)  was  $12,362,371. 
Therefore,  the  value  added  by  12,936  opera- 
tives was  $6,978,554  or  $539  an  operative. 
In  New  Bedford  the  materials  for  cotton 
goods  cost  $12,173,059,  to  which  the  14,545 
operatives  added  a  value  of  $10,238,877,  or 
$703  an  operative.  In  Lawrence  the  com- 
bined textUe  industries  showed  a  value 
added  per  operative  of  $870.  The  prod- 
ucts in  Lawrence  are  largely  worsteds  and 
fine  cotton.  Some  indication  of  the  profits 
and  prosperity  the  higher  grade  production 
has  brought  to  this  city  and  those  who  en- 
gaged in  it  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  Lawrence  from  1900  to  1905  gained 
nearly  11  per  cent  in  population,  while 
Lowell  has  suffered  a  slight  loss. 

In  the  opinion  of  prominent  miU  men 
and  manufacturers  and  textile  workers,  as 
well  as  labor  leaders,  if  Lawrence  is  to 
hold  its  place  among  prosperous  mill  com- 
munities and  to  grow  in  prosperity  so  that 
the  workers  may  always  find  work,  Law- 
rence must  continue  producing  the  high- 
est grade  of  goods.  Industrial  education 
wiU  render  the  operative  capable  of  pro- 
ducing cloths  that  can  compete  with  for- 
eign cloth,  leaving  the  poorer  and  cheaper 
materials  to  be  made  elsewhere,  and  the 
production  of  high  grade  products  will  so 
dignify  the  textile  industry  that  it  may 
become  distinctively  an  industry  for  peo- 
ple born  in  Lawrence.  The  more  educa- 
tion a  man  has,  the  more  willing  he  is  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  if  he  can 
see  any  thing  but  drudgery  ahead.  In- 
telligent workmen  may  demand  large  wages 
as  well  as  produce  high  priced  products. 

In  all  the  discussions  of  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  very  little  is  said 
about  industrial  education  for  the  textile 
worker.  No  phase  of  industrial  education 
interests  us  as  much  as  textile  education. 
The  importance  of  the  textile  industry  in 
its  relation  to  industrial  conditions  in  this 
State  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  industry  gave  employment 
to  32.5  per  cent  of  wage-earners  reported 
for  all  manufacturing  industries. 

In  the  manufacture   of   clothing  human 


ingenuity  finds  its  best  opportunity  particu- 
larly in  the  subdivision  including  textile 
manufactures.  Many  of  the  methods  of 
producing  food  are  but  slightly  advanced 
over  early  processes,  but  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry production  is  based  on  modern  in- 
ventions, which  have  multiplied  the  product 
per  operative  to  a  point  beyond  that  at- 
tained in  any  other  large  division  of  hu- 
man employment. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  the  textUe 
manufacturer  start  with  the  making  of 
yarn  (an  elongated  mass  of  fibre  the  con- 
tinuity of  which  depends  upon  the  fric- 
tional  engagement  of  short  fibres  with 
others  of  similar  kinds)  must  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  industry.  How  many  of 
the  pupils,  or  in  fact  teachers,  know  the 
steps  in  the  processes  of  this  great  in- 
dustry! How  strands  of  yarn  are  used  for 
varied  purposes  1  Some  of  them  have  been 
spun  so  fine  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable  to 
the  naked  eye,  others  are  twisted  together 
to  make  threads,  which  when  interlaced 
make  netting  or  cloth.  Finally,  such  prod- 
ucts bleached,  colored,  or  manipulated  in 
various  ways  produce  effects  pleasurable  to 
the  eye.  Is  it  not  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation to  know  something  about  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  our  city? 

The  industrial  school  proposed  by  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education  would 
be  provided  for  boys  and  girls  from  14  to 
18  years  of  age  who  are  to  enter  the 
industrial  world.  The  first  two  years  would 
be  spent  in  preparatory  study  opening 
up  the  avenues  to  the  industries.  English, 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  bookkeep- 
ing, practical  drawing  would  be  taught, 
while  the  pupil  would  also  become  familiar 
with  raw  materials  and  industrial  processes, 
particularly  those  involved  in  the  local  in- 
dustries. Physics  and  chemistry  would  be 
taught  differently  here  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding courses  in  the  high  school,  being 
rather  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the 
industries.  Courses  would  be  offered  in  in- 
dustrial history,  and  the  history  of  trade 
and  commerce  of  our  State  and  country. 
Mathematics  and  bookkeeping  would  also 
be  taught  in  order  that  a  man  might  learn 
to  carry  on  his  business  affairs  satis- 
factorily. The  course  in  mathematics 
would  differ  from  the  corresponding  course 
in  the  high  school  as  the  mathematics  in  the 
college  differs  from  mathematics  in  the 
scientific  schools.  Drawing  would  have 
particular   reference   to    designing.      Prac- 
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tical  instruction  in  the  processes  of  the 
industries  from  the  raw  materials  to 
the  finislied  product  would  occupy  at  least 
two  hours  a  day. 

The  work  of  the  last  two  years  of  the 
school  could  be  gradually  completed  during 
a  longer  period  in  the  evenings  or  on  a 
"  part  time  "  system  (meaning  part  of  the 
time  in  the  factory  and  part  of  the  time 
in  the  school  during  working  hours). 
Drawing,  mathematics,  chemistry  applied 
to  the  industries,  history  of  the  industries, 
civics  treated  as  concretely  as  possible,  and 
shop  and  business  English  might  well  be 
taught. 

At  present  nearly  all  of  ovir  factory 
children  enter  the  mills  at  the  age  of  14 
years  with  meagre  education  and  they 
receive  no  turther  education  of  any  kind. 
Yet  there  are  certain  industrial  operations 
which  a  child  can  learn  better  than  a  grown 
person;  for  example,  spinning,  in  which 
children  of  14  or  15  can  acquire  the  manual 
dexterity  and  command  higher  wages  than 
those  who  can  do  only  unskilled  work. 
But  the  child,  at  that  age  when  character 
and  habits  are  becoming  settled,  would  re- 
ceive more  benefit  from  a  "  part  time " 
course  than  from  a  regular  course. 

Furthermore,  education  for  the  adult 
adapted  to  meet  his  daily  needs  is  coming 
to  be  as  important  as  the  education  of  the 
chUd.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
average  length  of  a  boy's  school  life  until 
recent  years  was  only  about  four  years,  and 
that  was  before  he  was  12  years  of  age. 
Consequently  these  boys  who  are  now  the 
workers  have  received  little  if  any  more 
education  than  that  obtained  during  these 
four  years.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  average  workers  have  not  the  power  to 
advance  industrially. 

There  is  accordingly  a  large  demand 
growing  out  of  every  day  need  for  edu- 
cational opportunities  not  afforded  by  pub- 
lie  schools,  a  demand  made  by  those 
deficient  in  early  education  who  are  de- 
sirous of  making  up  this  deficiency  and 
by  those  who  seek  to  supplement  their 
acquired  skill  with  technical  training  that 
will  lead  to  advancement  and  increased 
earning  power. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  most  am- 
bitious workers  in  every  industry  covet  the 
opportunity  through  evening  study  of  secur- 
ing a  higher  grade  of  life  equipment.  The 
success  of  the  two  public  evening  schools 
of  trade  in  this  State,  namely,  the  one  at 
Springfield    and    the    other    at    Cambridge, 


bears  witness  to  this  fact.  At  the  Lowell 
Textile  School  the  attendance  at  the  even- 
ing sessions  is  about  four  and  one-half 
times  what  it  is  during  the  day,  and  145 
persons  from  Lawrence  attend  that  school 
fiom  two  to  four  evenings  a  week,  leaving 
Lawrence  at  6  and  returning  after  11 
o'clock,  thus  devoting  five  hours  for  the 
sake  of  one  hour's  instruction.  The  at- 
tendance in  the  evening  classes  for  loom- 
fixers,  engineers,  and  the  courses  given  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  indicates  that  there  is  a 
widespread  demand  for  industrial  educa- 
tion in  Lawrence. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  corre- 
spondence school  in  Lawrence  is  another 
indication  of  an  earnest  desire  of  many 
workmen  to  improve  themselves  in  their 
general  vocations.  Over  1,600  students  are 
enrolled  in  this  school  from  this  city  and 
suburbs.  The  disadvantage  of  instruction 
by  correspondence  is  very  great,  but  such 
instruction  is  better  than  nothing.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  in  this  city  and  else- 
where intellectually  incapable  of  benefiting 
by  this  course.  Not  more  than  three  in  one 
hundred  complete  their  course,  in  fact  the 
International  Correspondence  School  ad- 
mitted in  a  recent  article  in  the  American 
Machinist  that  but  2.6  per  cent  of  their 
students  have  been  awarded  a  certificate  or 
diploma;  the  vast  majority  of  men  en- 
rolling are  soon  discouraged  and  frequently 
lose  faith  in  their  work. 

A  former  superintendent  of  public 
schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  one  of  the 
foremost  educators  of  the  country,  and  one 
whose  progressiveness  is  shown  by  the  in- 
troduction of  industrial  training  into  public 
evening  schools,  sought  to  discover  why  me- 
chanics, mill  workers,  etc.,  did  not  attend 
our  present  evening  schools.  One  reason 
assigned  was  as  follows:  Instruction  in 
evening  school  usually  draws  a  large 
number  of  people  who  are  relatively 
young,  —  that  is,  boys  from  14  and  15 
up  to  25  years;  older  mechanics  and 
mill  workers  who  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  reputation  in  their  trade,  and  who 
wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  certain  tech- 
nical lines,  do  not  wish  to  be  grouped  with 
persons  of  that  age,  feeling  that  such  per- 
sons, having  come  recently  from  the  public 
schools,  are  able  to  answer  questions  bet- 
ter, use  English  better,  and  appear  to  better 
advantage  than  their  older  associates. 
Mature  men  are  often  sensitive  about  the 
comparisons  which  the  younger  members  of 
the  class  are  apt  to  make  at  their  expense. 
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A  second  reason  was  that  the  public 
evening  schools  usually  aim  at  teaching  a 
subject  quite  systematically  and  modeled 
(possibly  too  much  so)  after  the  day 
schools.  Men  have  intensely  practical  aims 
when  they  come  to  an  evening  school,  and 
are  unwilling  to  study  systematically  an 
entire  subject;  they  demand  that  the  in- 
struction shall  lead  directly  to  the  specific 
things  which  they  want  to  know.  If  they 
are  put  into  classes  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  spend  a  month  or  more  on  pre- 
liminary work,  the  value  of  which  they  do 
not  immediately  discover,  they  will  not 
attend. 

Every  worker  attends  evening  school  to 
satisfy  a  definite  need.  Hence,  evening 
school  instruction  must  appeal  at  once. 
The  teacher  must  offer  an  incentive  during 
the  first  lesson  in  order  to  hold  the  student, 
and  that  first  lesson  should  be  the  most  in- 
teresting one,  presenting  the  practical  part 
so  that  the  student  will  leave  the  class 
having  gained  some  information  about  his 
daily  work.  For  example,  a  young  ma- 
chinist who  has  received  a  reprimand  from 
his  foreman  or  his  overseer  because  he  can- , 
not  read  a  working  drawing  with  sufiicient 
skill  to  do  properly  his  daily  work  enrolls 
in  a  drafting  course  to  meet  that  de- 
ficiency and  finds  that  the  first  two  lessons 
are  concerned  with  lettering  plates,  the  next 
three  with  drawing  straight  and  curved 
lines  and  the  handling  of  instruments,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  term  is  to  be 
spent  on  the  projection  of  points,  lines, 
surfaces,  and  solids.  During  this  time  he 
is  receiving  in  his  daily  work  the  same 
reprimands  and  is  therefore  debating  in  his 
own  mind  the  value  of  the  evening  instruc- 
tion. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  draw- 
ing course  I  have  here  outlined  affords  an 
opportunity  for  draftsmen  to  learn  mechan- 
ical drawing,  but  the  average  apprentice 
machinist  does  not  see  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  this  instruction  to  his  work.  He 
enrolled  for  a  definite  purpose.  To  be  sure 
it  was  a  narrow  one,  but  it  had  economic 
value  to  him.  It  would  have  been  possible 
to  give  in  the  first  evening  some  elementary 
instruction  in  the  reading  of  simple  draw- 
ings; to  teach  him  in  five  lessons  where  to 
look  for  the  dimensions  denoting  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  to  have  shovsm  the 
principles  of  simple  drawings  and  to  have 
him  comprehend  the  laying  out  of  holes  for 
drilling.  Instead  of  leaving  school  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  lesson  with  no  instruction 
which  appealed  to  him,  he  would  have  re- 


mained in  the  drafting  room  to  receive  the 
more  definite  and  thorough  instruction  in 
the  theory  of  mechanical  drawing  such  as 
must  be  gained  if  one  is  fully  to  compre- 
hend and  cover  the  entire  subject. 

Courses  in  evening  schools  for  workers 
must  be  elective  and  adaptable  to  varying 
needs.  The  course  of  study  should  specify 
not  merely  arithmetic,  geometry,  chem- 
istry, etc.,  but  should  read  arithmetic 
for  textile  workers,  arithmetic  for  machin- 
ists, arithmetic  for  firemen  and  engineers, 
arithmetic  for  clerks,  chemistry  for  textile 
workers,  etc.  This  presentation  will  serve 
not  only  to  catch  the  eye,  but  it  will  offer 
an  incentive. 

The  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
occupations.  The  terms  used  in  the  class 
room  must  savor  of  the  shop,  mill,  and 
office.  "What  is  three-fourths  of  371,4?" 
does  not  appeal  so  much  to  a  clerk  as  the 
problem,  "  What  wiU  three-fourths  of  a 
yard  of  cloth  cost  at  3714  cents?  "  On  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  problem  does  not 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  mechanic  as 
much  as  the  problem  involving  the  same 
operations  which  reads,  "  If  a  copper  cast- 
ing weighs  3714  pounds  and  specific  gravity 
of  iron  is  three-fourths  that  of  copper, 
what  will  the  casting  weigh  if  made  of 
iron?"  Then  again  the  textile  worker  is 
not  interested  in  either  problem.  He  must 
have  problems  involving  mill  calculations. 

Departmental  system  is  not  suited  in  an 
evening  school  for  industrial  workers.  The 
student  wiU  do  better  work  if  the  instruc- 
tion in  related  branches  is  given  under  one 
teacher,  rather  than  under  a  departmental 
system  including  specialists  in  each 
branch.  The  student  should  not  elect  more 
than  two  or  three  subjects,  the  major  one, 
bearing  directly  upon  his  daily  work,  the 
others  somewhat  related  to  the  major  one. 
It  is  this  major  subject  which  has  drawn 
the  student  into  the  school  and  it  is  this 
which  wHl  keep  him  there  if  along  with  it 
one  or  two  allied  subjects  are  taught  in  a 
practical  way  by  the  teacher  of  the  major 
subject.  The  student  will  understand  bet- 
ter the  connection  between  these  subjects 
because  the  teacher  has  himself  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  relationship.  A  ma- 
chinist enrolls  in  an  evening  school  for 
mechanical  drawing  and  finds  he  needs  to 
"  brush  up  "  in  fractions  and  decimals  and 
that  he  needs  "  square  root "  in  order  to 
work  out  a  formula  for  screw  threads.  I 
know  of  no  time  more  opportune  to  teach 
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him  these  topics  than  when  the  need  of 
them  arises,  and  none  is  more  qualified  to 
give  the  required  practical  instruction  in 
such  topics  than  a  competent  teacher  in 
mechanical  drawing.  Of  course  there  may 
be  times  when  an  assistant  or  two  for  in- 
dividual work  may  be  necessary  to  help  the 
teacher. 

The  same  applies  in  a  course  of  textile 
design.  The  student  finds  on  enrolling  that 
he  is  deficient  in  fractions  and  decimals. 
There  is  no  more  favorable  time  for  teach- 
ing these  subjects  than  when  the  occasion 
for  their  use  arises,  and  no  one  knows 
better  the  needs  than  the  teacher  in  design. 
He  can  give  individual  instruction  in  the 
practical  problems  as  they  arise.  In  this 
way  the  student  will  remember  the  opera- 
tions better  and  connect  them  with  the 
design. 

A  school  conducted  on  this  plan  wiU  be 
in  touch  with  the  industries,  the  subjects 
being  planned  to  meet  the  needs *of  the 
workers,  —  to  make  better  workingmen. 
Most  of  our  evening  schools  are  on  too  high 
a  plane  to  meet  this  particular  problem, 
although  the  evening  school  is  doing  ad- 
mirably the  work  for  which  it  was  planned. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  we  do  not 
have  the  thing  which  is  needed  for  this 
great  mass  of  workingmen.  Our  present 
plan  is  graded  logically,  arranged  for  gen- 
eral education  and  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  pedagogues  and  modern  edu- 
cators and  is  so  efficient  that  when  men 
have  finished  their  prescribed  work  they 
may  receive  credit  in  college  and  technical 
school.  All  this  is  well  planned,  but  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial 
workers  we  must  have  a  different  system  of 
education,  something  much  simpler  which 
perhaps  may  not  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the 
pedagogue,  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  of 
practical  if  not  theoretical  value  and  will 
be  designed  for  use  in  the  shop  rather  than 
in  the  office  or  in  professional  work.  Here- 
tofore, the  attempt  has  been  too  largely 
the  taking  of  men  out  of  shops  and  putting 
them  into  offices  rather  than  improving 
their  condition  while  in  the  shop. 

Some  teachers  and  educators  feel  that  in 
industrial  education  certain  fundamental 
principles  are  neglected.  They  feel  that 
the  college  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, English  and  Greek  and  Eoman 
history  is  justified  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
ciplinary value.  They  believe  that  whether 
knowledge,    or    interest   in    the    great   and 


immediate  concerns  of  life  with  power  to 
deal  with  them,  has  been  acquired  or  not, 
the  classical  student  has  received  a  training 
that  would  fit  him  to  undertake,  with  every 
expectation  of  success,  any  problems  or 
career  whatever.  A  prominent  superin- 
tendent of  schools  said  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Harvard  Educational  Society  that  he 
believed  that  a  boy  with  a  classical  educa- 
tion would  make  a  better  business  man 
than  one  who  had  specialized  in  commercial 
branches. 

This  theory  is  about  as  sound  as  the 
theory  that  training  in  football  would  de- 
velop interest  and  mental  ability  in  black- 
smiths or  farmers,  or  that  a  course  in 
tennis  would  develop  interest  and  ability 
in  carpenters. 

This  theory  of  education  does  not  hold 
under  modern  conditions.  The  real  aim  of 
education  is  to  prepare  for  complete  living 
—  to  train  men,  workers,  and  citizens.  The 
real  preparation  for  life's  duties,  opportu- 
nities, and  privileges  is  participation  in 
them,  so  far  as  they  can  be  rendered  in- 
telligible, interesting,  and  accessible  to 
children  and  youth  of  school  age ;  hence  the 
first  object  of  secondary  education  (in  fact 
all  education)  is  to  insure  this  participa- 
tion as  fully  and  freely  as  possible.  The 
industrial  subjects  are  the  most  important 
means  for  the  realization  of  this  object. 
Indeed  the  latest  philosophy  of  education 
emphasizes  the  need  of  industrial  educa- 
tion by  showing  that  whatever  fits  a  child 
best  for  his  place  in  the  world  as  a  pro- 
ducer tends  to  his  best  development  in 
every  respect. 

There  is  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween education  for  self-support  and 
education  for  self -development,  —  between 
culture  and  bread  and  butter,  —  but  in 
order  and  importance  the  "  bread  and  but- 
ter sciences "  come  first  because  the  first 
duty  of  every  man  is  to  support  himself. 

The  day  of  supremacy  of  the  man  whose 
education  has  been  gained  from  books  only 
has  passed.  The  professions  are  over- 
crowded, while,  on  the  other  hand,  unin- 
telligent and  unskilled  labor  is  plentiful 
and  wages  are  much  lower. 

The  world  to-day^  does  not  care  about  how 
much  the  man  knows,  but  it  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  the  man  can  do.  Train- 
ing of  hand  and  heart  and  mind  is  needed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present.  The 
day  of  the  man  of  mere  culture  has  gone 
and  the  day  of  the  man  of  trained  effi- 
ciency has  come. 
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The  manufacture  of  oilcloth  in  this  coun- 
try began  probably  about  1807,  but  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  Federal  Census  statistics 
as  a  separate  industry  untU  1850.  Prior 
to  the  Census  of  1905  the  industry  was 
variously  classified  under  oilcloth;  oil  and 
enameled  cloth;  oil  floor  cloth;  oilcloth, 
floor;  and  oilcloth,  enameled.  At  the  Cen- 
sus of  1905  the  classifications  are  oilcloth 
and  linoleum,  floor;  and  oilcloth,  enameled. 

During  the  period  of  55  years  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  decreased  in  the 
United  States  from  56  for  1850  to  27  for 
1905.  This  decrease  was  much  more  rapid 
in  the  decades  from  1850  to  1880  than  in 
the  subsequent  years.  But  the  capital 
invested  in  the  industry  increased  con- 
stantly. The  greatest  actual  increase, 
$4,924,130,  occurred  from  1900  to  1905, 
whUe  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase 
was  in  the  decade  1850  to  1860.  The  next 
greatest  increase,  not  only  in  actual 
amount,  but  also  in  percentage,  was  in 
the  decade  1890  to  1900,  when  capital  in- 
creased $4,401,846,  or  98.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  wage-earners  also  in- 
creased greatly  during  the  period;  but  this 
increase  has  not  been  constant,  since  the 
number  decreased  between  1860  and  1870 
and  again  between  1880  and  1890.  Men 
16  years  and  over  are  chiefly  concerned  in 
these  figures,  for  the  industry  for  1905 
employed  3,734  men  and  only  59  women 
and  90  children.  The  wages  of  employees 
increased  from  $178,854  for  1850  to 
$1,943,757  for  1905,  and  each  census  shows 
a  larger  total  than  the  preceding. 

For  both  the  cost  of  materials  used  and 
value  of  products  the  greatest  percentage 
of  increase  was  in  the  decade  1850  to  1860, 
while  the  greatest  absolute  increase  was  in 
the  decade  1890  to  1900.  From  1900  to 
1905  the  cost  of  materials  increased  33.1 
per  cent  and  the  value  of  products,  29.7 
per  cent. 

Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  were  credited  with 
establishments  at  every  Census  from  1850 


to  1905.  In  1850,  New  York,  with  19  es- 
tablishments, ranked  first,  and  Pennsylvania 
with  17,  second;  whUe  for  1905  New  Jer- 
sey, with  10  establishments,  ranked  first, 
and  New  York,  with  one-half  that  number, 
second. 

Below  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  for  Massachusetts: 


Number  of  establishments, 

Capital, 

Salaried  oflScials,   clerks,   etc., 

ber,     .... 
Salaries, 

Wage-earners,  average  number 
Total  wages,  . 

Men  16  years  and  over. 

Wages,     . 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wages,     . 

Children  under  16  years, 


Miscellaneous  expenses. 
Cost  of  materials  used. 
Value  of  products. 


$287,897 

11 

$21,958 

128 

$60,520 

122 

$58,031 

4 

$2,001 

2 


$28,737 

$898,985 

$1,089,859 


In  1899  the  imports  amounted  to  only 
416,658  square  yards,  valued  at  $216,210, 
but  in  1905  they  had  increased  to  3,508,855 
square  yards,  valued  at  $1,220,372.  Al- 
though each  succeeding  year  has  witnessed 
an  increase,  the  greatest  one  occurred  be- 
tween 1902  and  1903.  In  that  year 
the  amount  imported  increased  1,534,076 
square  yards  and  its  value  $424,430. 

The  value  of  exports  of  oilcloth  and 
linoleum  has  also  increased  steadily  from 
year  to  year,  although  the  rate  of  increase 
has  not  been  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  case 
of  the  imports.  In  1898  products  of  this 
industry  to  the  value  of  $118,641  were 
exported  and  in  1905  the  corresponding 
figure  was  $269,929,  an  increase  of 
$151,288,  or  127.5  per  cent.  The  greatest 
increase  in  exports  in  any  one  year  oc- 
curred in  1902-3,  which  was  also  the  year 
when  imports  most  increased. 

By  adding  the  value  of  oilcloth  and  lin- 
oleum imported  to  that  manufactured,  and 
subtracting  the  value  exported,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  available  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  for  1905 
was  valued  at  $15,742,689. 
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RECENT  FOREIGN  LABOR  LEGISLATION.! 


I.    The  International  Diplomatic  Conference  on  Labor  Legislation. 


The  standing  orders  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Labor  Legislation  which  sat 
at  Berne  from  May  8  to  17,  1905,  contain  a 
provision  that  the  decisions  reached  by  the 
conference  shaU  be  compiled  in  the  form 
of  draft  international  agreements,  signed 
by  the  approving  delegates,  and  submitted 
to  the  States  concerned  by  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Council  through  diplomatic  channels. 

In  pursuance  of  this  injunction,  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  submitted  the  full 
report  of  the  conference  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  note,  dated  June  26,  1905,  to  the 
members  of  the  conference,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  convoking  a 
diplomatic  conference  by  means  of  which 
the  "  principles  "  might  be  developed  into 
real  conventions.  The  results  of  these 
negotiations  were  communicated  to  the 
various  States  by  a  further  circular  note 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  dated  June 
14,  1906,  and  the  idea  that  the  principles 
should  be  realized  in  practice  was  accepted 
without  limitation  by  the  following  States: 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland.  Portugal  and 
Sweden  declared  themselves  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  prohibition  of  the  night-work 
of  women;  Norway  explained  that,  in 
spite  of  her  entire  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  conference,  she  did  not  con- 
sider herself  at  present  able  to  take  part 
therein.  The  United  Kingdom  was  ready 
to  accede  to  the  convention  on  the  night- 
work  of  women  under  certain  conditions, 
viz.: 

1.  The  adhesion  of  all  States  engaged  in 
international  competition,  and  that  it 
should  also  be  made  possible  for  other 
States,  in  which  certain  industries  might 
develop  in  the  future,  to  adhere  later  on. 

2.  The  introduction  of  a  sufficient  guar- 


antee that  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
would  be  carried  out. 

Further,  the  British  Government  wished 
the  following  matters  to  be  dealt  with: 

a.  The  period  of  application  of  the  con- 
vention ; 

h.  The  institution  of  a  court  or  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  alleged  contraventions 
and  to  prepare  amendments  to  the  conven- 
tion which  might  be  necessary  in  view  of 
possible  chemical  or  mechanical  inventions. 

Moreover,  tjie  conference  was  to  consider 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  future  conferences.  The  British 
Government  also  wished  that  the  inquiries 
preceding  negotiations  for  such  a  purpose 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Governments 
themselves.  As  regards  the  prohibition  of 
tlie  use  of  white  phosphorus,  the  British 
Government  declared  itself  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  express  an  opinion. 

Accordingly,  by  a  circular  note  dated 
June  14,  1906,  the  diplomatic  conference 
was  convoked  at  Berne  on  September  17. 
It  was  announced  in  a  circular  note  dated 
September  4,  1906,  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment would  not  take  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations. Finally,  the  proposals  of  the 
British  Government  (the  text  of  which 
appears  further  on)  were  communicated 
to  the  various  States. 

Article  II  of  the  standing  orders  of  the 
conference  which  met  on  September  17, 
under  the  presidency  of  Oberst  Emil  Frey, 
ex-member  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council, 
runs  as  follows: 

"  The  convention  or  conventions  con- 
cluded shall  be  signed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  contracting  States  as  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  the  conference, 
their  ratification  by  the  respective  Govern- 
ments- being  reserved."  Subject  to  this 
reservation  the  two  following  conventions 
were  signed  on  September  26,  1906: 


»  This  digest  is  based  upon  information  published  by  the  International  Labour  Office.  Reference 
to  certain  laws  and  regulations,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1907,  are,  for  that 
reason,  omitted  from  this  article. 
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A.  International  Convention  Eespect- 
ixG  THE  Prohibition  of  Night-work 
FOR  Women  in  Industrial  Employ- 
ment. 

I.  Signatory  States.  This  convention 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
following  14  Governments:  The  German 
Empire,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  Portu- 
gal, Sweden,  Switzerland.  Thus  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Sweden,  which  did  not  sign 
the  principles  of  1905,  joined  in  the  con- 
vention; whilst  Norway,  which  agreed  in 
1905,  is  not  among  the  signatory  States. 
Other  Powers  may,  however,  declare  their 
adhesion  to  the  convention  at  any  time  by 
an  act  addressed  to  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council,  which  will  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  each  of  the  other  contracting  States. 
Similarly,  Colonies  may  adhere  to  the  con- 
vention, but  only  on  notice  being  given  by 
the  Government  of  the  Mother  Country, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  exclude  certain 
categories  of  native  labor  on  account  of 
difficulties  of  supervision. 

II.  Terms  of  the  Convention,  (a)  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  convention  declares  that  no 
limits  of  age  shall  be  fixed  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  night-work.  This  provision  intro- 
duces changes  into  the  legislation  of  seven 
of  the  signatory  States  (Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Spain,  Luxemburg,  Portu- 
gal, and  Sweden)  who  had  previously 
prohibited  the  night-work  of  female  young 
persons  only. 

(b)  Industries  and  occupations  included. 
The  prohibition  extends  to  aU  industrial 
undertakings  in  which  more  than  10  men 
or  women  are  employed,  but  does  not  apply 
to  establishments  where  only  members  of 
the  occupier's  family  are  engaged.  Only 
industrial  undertakings,  not  purely  com- 
mercial businesses,  are  affected  by  the 
prohibition;  thus,  laundries  are  excluded. 
The  line  of  division  which  separates  in- 
dustry from  agriculture  and  commerce  is 
to  be  defined  by  each  country  in  accord- 
ance with  its  laws.  Nevertheless,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  convention  extends  in  any 
case  to  mines  and  quarries. 

(c)  Period  of  unbroken  rest.  Article  2 
guarantees  to  women  a  night  rest  of  11 
consecutive  hours  the  beginning  and  end  of 
which  is  not  fixed,  but  part  of  which  must 
in  any  case  cover  the  period  from  10  p.m. 
to  5  A.M. 


(d)  Exceptions  from  the  prohibition. 
Article  3  empowers  the  contracting  States 
to  allow  the  night-work  of  women  in  indus- 
trial employment:  (1)  In  eases  of  interrup- 
tion of  work  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
foresee,  and  which  is  not  of  a  periodic 
character;  (2)  to  prevent  otherwise  un- 
avoidable loss,  which  would  be  caused  by 
delay  in  dealing  with  perishable  raw  ma- 
terials or  materials  in  course  of  treatment. 

(e)  Eeduction  of  the  night  rest  in  spe- 
cial cases.  Article  4  provides  that  the 
night  rest  may  be  reduced  to  10  (instead 
of  11)  hours  on  60  days  in  the  year:  (1) 
In  seasonal  industries;  (2)  in  exceptional 
circumstances  in  any  undertaking.  Any 
unexpected  and  temporary  increase  in  the 
demand  for  the  product  is,  especially,  to 
be  regarded  as  such  an  "  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance." 

(f)  Article  7  provides  that  in  extra- 
European  States  and  Colonies,  when  the 
climate  or  the  condition  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation require  it,  the  period  of  night  rest 
may  be  reduced,  if  the  hours  deducted  are 
compensated  for  by  periods  of  rest  during 
the  day. 

III.  Time  limits,  (a)  The  time  limit 
for  ratification  provided  for  by  the  signa- 
tories to  the  principles  has  been  extended 
by  one  year  (till  December  31,  1908).  The 
right  is,  however,  reserved  to  Denmark  not 
to  deposit  the  ratification  until  the  revision 
of  the  Danish  Factory  Act  of  April  11, 
1901,  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  Autumn 
of  1910. 

(b)  The  convention  comes  into  force 
two  years  after  the  closing  of  the  record 
of  deposit  (that  is  at  the  latest,  January 
1,  1911).  But  the  time  limit  for  the  con- 
vention to  come  fully  into  force  is  extended 
by  three  years  (untU  January  1,  1914,  at 
the  latest)  in  those  countries  where  the 
night-work  of  adult  women  was  not  reg- 
ulated when  the  convention  was  concluded. 
In  these  countries  the  period  of  unbroken 
night  rest  for  women  will  be  only  10  hours 
during  the  three  years  1911-14.  Moreover 
the  time  limit  for  the  convention  to  come 
into  force  is  fixed  at  10  instead  of  two 
years  (until  January  1,  1919,  at  the  latest) 
for  manufactories  of  raw  sugar  from  beet, 
wool-combing,  and  weaving,  and  lastly  for 
open  mining  operations,  when  climatic  con- 
ditions stop  operations  for  at  least  four 
months  every  year.  These  time  limits  ob- 
tain for  States  or  Colonies  adhering  later 
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on,   reckoned   from   the   date  of   their   ad- 
hesion. 

IV.     Denunciation  ^   of   the   Convention. 
On  the  model  of  the  Franco-Italian  Labor 
Treaty  of  1904  the  draft  convention  pre- 
pared   by    the    Swiss    delegation    in    1905 
provided   for  five  years'   notice  before  de- 
nunciation.       The      conference      in      1905 
waived    the    question    of    denunciation    in 
the    principles.      However,    in    the    confer- 
ence   of    1906    proposals    were    introduced 
respectively   by   the    Swiss   delegation    for 
denunciation  at  any  time  after  one  year's 
notice,  and  by  the  British  delegation  for  a 
five  years'  term,  notice  of  denunciation  to 
be  given,  if  desired,   one  year  before  the 
conclusion  thereof;  if  no  notice  were  given, 
they  proposed  that  the  convention  should 
remain  in  force  automatically  for  another 
five   years.      The    German,    Austrian,    and 
Hungarian  delegations  proposed  a  term  of 
15  years.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  time 
limit    of   10   years   for   the    convention    to 
come    into    force    in    particular    industries 
was   conceded   at  the   conferences   both   in 
1905  and  1906,  the  Swiss  delegation  with- 
drew  their   proposal    for    denunciation    at 
any  time.    A  compromise  submitted  by  the 
German    delegation    was    finally    adopted 
unanimously  —  viz.,     the    proposal     for    a 
term    of    12    years,    at    the    conclusion    of 
which    the   convention    may    be    denounced 
from  year  to  year.     Such  denunciation  is 
not  to  affect  the  treaty  obligations  of  any 
other  of  the  contracting  States  in  any  way. 
V.     Execution  of  the  Convention.     Ar- 
ticle 4  of  the  draft   convention  presented 
by  the  Swiss  delegation  in  1905  bound  the 
signatory    States    to   appoint    State   super- 
visory authorities  to  publish  and  exchange 
reports.     A  similar  provision  is  contained 
in    the    Franco-Italian    convention.       The 
principles  adopted  in  1905  contain  no  such 
provision,  but  on  the  motion  of  the  French 
delegation  a  "  Voeu  "  =  to  the  same  effect 
was    inserted    in    the    report    of    the    pro- 
ceedings.     On   the   motion   of   the   British 
delegation  this  Voeu  was  embodied  in  the 
convention  of  1906.     Each  State  binds  it- 
self to  enforce  the  regulations  agreed  upon 
through     its     administrative     department. 
The    Governments   bind   themselves   to   ex- 
change   by    diplomatic    channels    all    laws, 
orders,  and  official  reports  on  their  appli- 
cation published  periodically. 


VI.  By  a  circular  note,  dated  Septem- 
ber 4,  1906,  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
communicated  to  the  Governments  con- 
cerned the  text  of  the  proposals  of  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  which  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent international  commission  was  pro- 
posed, to  superintend  the  execution  of 
international  labor  conventions.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  British  delegation  in  this 
connection  read  as  follows: 

"  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  com- 
mission to  express  an  opinion  on  disputed 
points  and  complaints  submitted  to  it.  " 

"  The  commission  shall  merely  have  the 
duty  of  investigating  and  upholding  facts. 
The  commission  shall  draw  up  a  report  on 
all  questions  and  complaints  submitted  to 
it,  which  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
States  concerned. 

"  In  the  last  resort  disputed  points  shall 
be  referred  to  arbitration  at  the  request  of 
one  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  .  .  . 

"  In  case  the  high  contracting  parties 
should  be  disposed  to  hold  conferences  on 
industrial  questions,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commission  to  discuss  the  program 
and  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  a  pre- 
liminary exchange  of  views." 

At  the  conference  the  French  delegation 
moved  an  amendment  to  this  proposal,  the 
essential  point  of  which  was  to  omit  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  British  proposals  as 
given  above,  and  also  the  word  "  com- 
plaints "  in  the  second  paragraph. 

The  British  proposal  was  based  on  the 
precedent  of  a  similar  commission  already 
in  existence,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  execution  of  interna- 
tional pledges  relating  to  unfair  competi- 
tion, viz.,  —  the  sugar  bounties  commission. 
The  British  delegation  urged  that  a  com- 
mission of  this  kind  would  dispense  with 
wearisome  diplomatic  correspondence  or  in- 
ternational arbitrations  upon  details,  and 
might  also  lead  to  modifications  in  the 
conventions  which  would  possibly  become 
necessary  owing  to  the  development  of 
technical   knowledge. 

They  admitted  that,  as  far  as  prepara- 
tions for  the  international  conferences 
were  concerned,  full  recognition  must  be 
paid  to  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation.  International  conven- 
tions would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  most 


Denunciation  —  Used  in  this  connection  in  the  sense  of  announcement,  proclamation,  or  publication. 
Voeu,  I.e.,  a  resolution,  in  effect  an  amendment  proposed  and   to  be  added  to  the  convention  as 
soon  as  it  should  receive  the  concurring  approval  of  all  the  signatories. 
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important  and  useful  result  of  its  exer- 
tions. Nevertheless,  if  the  regulation  of 
labor  legislation  was  to  play  a  part  of 
great  importance  in  the  international  ac- 
tivity of  European  Powers,  the  final  choice 
of  matters  to  be  regulated  by  international 
means  and  also  the  exchange  of  official 
preliminary  reports  must  be  left  to  the 
Governments  themselves  and  their  official 
representatives.  By  this,  the  British  dele- 
gation did  not  mean  to  propose  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  department  with  all 
its  costly  machinery,  but  only  the  organ- 
ization of  periodical  deliberations  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  present  conference. 

The  representatives  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  and  Belgium  declared  that 
this  proposal  was  not  acceptable.  On  such 
a  commission  only  the  representatives  of 
the  particular  countries  would  have  expert 
knowledge  of  their  respective  systems  of 
legislation,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  might,  nevertheless,  outvote 
them.  The  delegate  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment declared  that  the  natural  way 
to  decide  disputed  points  which  might 
arise  would  be  to  call  a  further  conference. 
He  was  under  instructions  to  sign  no  con- 
vention or  resolution  providing  for  an  in- 
ternational commission. 

Thereupon  the  French  and  Swiss  dele- 
gations drew  up  a  Voeu  to  be  appended 
to  the  report  of  the  conference.  Accord- 
ing to  this  Voeu,  questions  which  might 
possibly  arise  out  of  the  convention  should 
be  referred  to  a  commission  of  a  purely 
consultative  character,  which  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  undertake  any 
inquiries  or  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
administrative  acts  of  the  States.  It 
would  give  its  opinion  on  the  admission 
of  extra-European  States  wishing  to  join 
in  the  agreement,  and  could  also,  without 
prejudice  to  the  initiative  of  each  contract- 
ing State,  serve  as  an  instrument  for  the 
convening  of  new  conferences.  Even  after 
the  opinion  of  the  commission  had  been 
given,  the  contracting  States  would  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  submitting  any 
question  to  arbitration  in  conformity  with 
Art.  16  of  the  Hague  Convention.  The 
Swiss  Government  undertakes  to  continue 
the  negotiations  for  the  adhesion  to  the 
Voeu  of  the  States  whose  delegates  did  not 
sign  it,  until  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
ventions. As  soon  as  the  adhesion  of 
these  States  is  procured,  the  Voeu  is  to 
be  converted  into  a  convention.  The  Voeu 
-is  signed  by  10  contracting  States. 


B.  International  Convention  Respect- 
ing THE  Prohibition  of  the  Use  of 
White  (Yellow)  Phosphorus  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Matches. 

I.  Signatory  States.  This  convention 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
seven  following  Governments:  The  German 
Empire,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Luxem- 
burg, the  Netherlands,  Switzerland.  Thus 
five  States  (Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Portugal)  which  signed  the 
principles  of  1905  have  not  joined  in  the 
convention.  In  the  principles  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  agreement  was  made  to 
depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
States  represented  at  the  conference  in 
1905  —  that  is,  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  more- 
over, of  Japan.  From  among  the  States 
which  did  not  sign  the  principles  Denmark 
has  come  in.  The  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
matches  is  an  innovation  for  one  of  the 
most  important  producers  of  matches,  viz., 
Italy. 

Among  the  States  not  adhering  to  the 
convention,  the  representatives  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  declared  that  the  obstacle 
was  with  them  the  nonadhesion  of  Japan. 
The  British  delegate  declared  that  if  in 
the  future  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  other 
States  represented  at  the  conference,  as 
well  as  Japan,  prohibited  the  use  of  white 
phosphorus,  the  United  Kingdom  would 
also  adhere.  The  Portuguese  Government 
explained  that  they  had  granted  a  match 
monopoly  in  1895  for  30  years,  and  could 
not  therefore  adhere  to  the  convention. 
The  Swedish  Government  adopted  the  same 
attitude  as  the  British  Government. 

The  proposal  of  the  British  delegates 
that  the  non-signatory  States  should  bind 
themselves  by  a  declaration  to  adhere  when 
all  the  other  States  did  likewise  was  not 
approved. 

II.  Terms  of  the  Convention.  The  con- 
tracting States  bind  themselves  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale 
within  their  territories  of  matches  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  white  (yellow) 
phosphorus  is  employed.  The  adhesion  of 
further  States  and  Colonies  is  regulated  as 
in  Articles  9  and  6  of  the  preceding  con- 
vention. 

III.  Time  limits,  (a)  The  time  limit 
for  the  ratification  of  the  convention  ex- 
tends, as  in  the  convention  on  the  night- 
work  of  women,  to  December  31,  1908,  at 
the  latest,     (b)  The  convention  comes  into 
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■force  three  years  after  the  ratifications  are 
deposited.  This  period  is  extended  to  five 
years  for  newly  adhering  States  or  Col- 
onies, reckoned  from  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion of  their  adhesion. 

IV.  Denunciation  of  the  convention. 
The  convention  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  one  year's  notice  of  denunciation  is 
provided  for. 


V.  Execution  of  the  convention.  Ar- 
ticle 2  leaves  the  organization  of  admin- 
istrative arrangements  for  the  execution 
of  the  convention  to  each  State,  and  binds 
the  States  to  a  mutual  exchange  of  laws 
and  orders  on  the  subject  of  the  conven- 
tion and  of  published  reports  on  their 
execution. 


II.  Legislation  of  General  Application. 


A.     Sunday  Best. 

Germany.  The  notification  of  February 
5,  1895,  relating  to  exceptions  from  the 
prohibition  of  Sunday  work  in  industrial 
establishments  has  been  so  amended  by  a 
notification  of  the  Federal  Council  dated 
May  23,  1906,  as  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  Sunday  work  in  glass 
factories. 

Austria.  A  Ministerial  Order,  dated 
May  5,  1906,  extends  the  application  of 
exemptions  from  the  prohibition  of  Sun' 
day  work  to  particular  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement. 

France.  The  Act  of  July  13,  1906,^  has 
given  rise  to  a  series  of  inquiries  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prefects,  relating  to  ex- 
ceptions to  be  allowed,  which  have  been 
answered  provisionally  in  circular  notes  by 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  dated  July  20 
and  August  9.  In  these  circular  notes 
several  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the 
new  Act  are  brought  to  light,  which  have 
arisen  from  trade  customs  following  on  the 
abolition  in  1880  of  the  legal  Sunday  holi- 
day in  France.  The  provisions  of  sec.  8 
of  the  Sunday  Eest  Act,  whereby  excep- 
tions from  the  compulsory  Sunday  holiday 
in  any  establishment  must  extend  to  other 
establishments  in  the  same  town  which 
carry  on  the  same  business  and  cater  for 
the  same  customers,  has  led  to  complaints 
especially  as  regards  bazaars  and  fancy 
shops.  The  circular  notes  tend  to  guard 
against  Sunday  rest  becoming  the  excep- 
tion by  a  too  free  grant  of  authorizations. 
On  August  24,  1906,  an  administrative 
decree  relating  to  the  organization  of  Sun- 
day rest  was  issued.  This  decree  requires 
occupiers  to  affix  a  notice  giving  the  sub- 


stituted periods  of  rest  in  establishments 
where  the  day  of  rest  is  the  same  (for  all 
employees)  but  does  not  fall  on  Sunday. 
If  the  day  of  rest  is  not  the  same  for  the 
whole  staff,  but  only  for  parts  of  the  staff, 
a  special  register  of  names  has  to  be  kept, 
with  the  substituted  day  of  rest  for  each 
individual  entered  in  it;  such  register  has 
to  be  shown  to  the  Inspector  on  demand. 
The  suspension  of  the  day  of  rest  has,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  force  majeure,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  competent  Inspector 
of  Labor  without  delay,  whether  such  sus- 
pension results  from  urgent  reasons  de- 
tailed in  sec.  4  of  the  Act  or  on  account 
of  lack  of  work  caused  by  atmospheric 
effects.  In  any  case  the  number  of  per- 
sons affected  and  the  dates  of  the  sub- 
stituted days  must  be  communicated  to  the 
Inspector. 

B.  Apprenticeship. 
Switzerland.  The  State  Council  of  the 
Canton  of  the  Town  of  Basel  has  issued, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
June  14,  1906,  an  administrative  order 
dated  October  6,  1906,  regulating  in  detail 
the  organization  of  the  apprenticeship 
committee  and  the  system  of  inspection. 

C.    Protection  of  Children  and  Ap- 
prentices. 

Neiv  Brunswick.  An  Act,  dated  March 
22,  1906,  absolutely  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  13,  and  provides 
that  children  from  13  to  16  years  old  shall 
only  be  employed  when  definite  require- 
ments set  forth  in  see.  31  of  the  Act  are 
satisfied. 

Stvitserland.  In  the  Canton  of  the  Town 
of    Basel    an    Apprenticeship    Act,    dated 


1  For  full  text  of  law,  see  Labor  Bulletin  No.  44,  December,  1906,  p.  509. 
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June  14,  1906,  has  been  enacted.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Basel  Act  fixes  the  max- 
imum duration  of  hours  of  work  at  10  a 
day  (or  nine  for  female  apprentices  under 
15),  including,  at  most,  six  hours  a  week 
for  attendance  at  school  and  technical 
courses.  Permission  to  work  overtime  may 
only  be  granted  for  two  hours  a  day,  and 
may  not  last  for  more  than  four  weeks 
altogether. 

D.  Contracts  of  Work. 
Canada.  An  ordinance  dated  October  8, 
1904,  in  the  Northwest  Territories  respect- 
ing masters  and  servants  applies  to  all 
contracts  of  work  and  requires  that  con- 
tracts for  more  than  one  year  shall  be 
in  writing  and  signed  by  the  contracting 
parties.  The  ordinance  provides  for  penal- 
ties for  breach  of  contract,  and  regulates 
the  procedure  for  the  recovery  of  unpaid 
wages.  The  master  may  be  ordered  by  the 
judge  to  pay  wages  due,  and  in  the  case 
of  wrongful  dismissal  to  pay  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  four  weeks'  wages.  The  ordinance 
applies  to  contracts  of  work  concluded  both 
within  and  without  the  Territories,  and 
does  not  affect  the  civil  remedies  open  to 
the  parties. 

E.  Protection  of  National  Work. 
France}  The  Act  of  April  19,  1906,  re- 
lating to  the  Merchant  Service  contains 
inter  alia  the  provision  that  the  shipbuild- 
ing premium  provided  for  by  law  shall  not 
be  paid  if  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  workmen  in  the  French 
factories,  workshops,  etc.,  entrusted  with 
the  construction  of  the  ship  are  foreigners. 

F.  Industrial  Hygiene. 
Venmarlc.  The  Act  regulating  work  in 
factories  and  similar  establishments,  and 
the  public  supervision  of  the  same  author- 
izes the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  issue 
regulations  dealing  with  the  requirements 
relating  to  size,  construction,  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  various  factories  and  workshops. 
In  pursuance  of  this  section  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  has  issued  regulations  re- 
specting industrial  hygiene  for  printing 
work  and  type  foundries,  dated  January  9, 
1906;  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
tobacco,  dated  June  1,  1904;  and  more  re- 


cently,   for    iron    foundries    and    machine 
factories,   etc.,  dated  August  30,   1906. 

Gr,  Employment  Bureaus. 
Norway.  An  Act  dated  June  12,  1906, 
establishes  employment  bureaus  for  work- 
men in  all  trades,  in  districts  yet  to  be 
determined;  some  of  such  bureaus  may  be 
appointed  to  act  as  central  bureaus  for 
particular  parts  of  the  country.  These 
bureaus  are  subject  to  the  direction  of 
Boards  of  Inspection,  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  employers  and  employed,  which 
are  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  and 
presided  over  by  commercially  disinter- 
ested persons.  The  expenses  of  establish- 
ing and  conducting  the  employment  bureaus 
are  borne  by  the  local  authorities;  in  dis- 
tricts with  less  than  30,000  inhabitants  the 
State  bears  a  share  of  the  cost,  ranging 
from  seven-tenths  to  one-tenth,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  district.  The  State  in 
all  cases  provides  the  necessary  printed 
matter  and  reimburses  telegraphic  and  tel- 
ephonic expenses.  Situations  are  provided 
gratuitously.  During  trade  disputes  the 
bureaus  continue  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions. If  a  cessation  of  work  ensues,  and 
information  relating  thereto  is  supplied  by 
one  or  other  of  the  parties,  a  short  notice, 
compiled  from  such  information,  and  giv- 
ing the  date  when  the  dispute  began,  the 
questions  at  issue  and  the  branches  of 
work,  work  places  or  workmen  affected,  has 
to  be  affixed  in  the  bureau.  The  employ- 
ment bureaus  have  to  supply  reports  on 
their  work  to  the  Central  Bureau  for  Sta- 
tistics ;  the  same  rule  applies  to  any  private 
employment  agents  who  may  in  future  be 
licensed  by  the  Minister. 

H.    Housing. 

Luxemburg.  An  Act  dated  May  29, 
ir:06,  relating  to  the  construction  of  cheap 
dwellings  empowers  the  Savings  Bank  to 
advance  part  of  the  means  at  their  disposal 
on  loan:  (1)  To  limited  liability  com- 
panies or  joint-stock  companies  or  to  asso- 
ciations having  for  their  sole  object  to 
build,  purchase,  or  sell  cheap  dwellings,  or 
to  make  advances  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  such  dwellings 
or  to  the  paying  off  of  mortgages  with 
which  they  are  burdened;  these  dwellings 
must    be    intended    for    persons    who    live 


1  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  47,  March,  1907,  p.  171. 
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chiefly  on  their  own  labor  or  earnings,  such 
as  workmen,  artisans,  small  farmers,  or 
employees;  (2)  to  local  authorities  if  the 
advances  are  to  serve  for  the  construction 
or  purchase  of  dwellings  intended  for  the 
classes  of  persons  designated  under  (1); 
(3)  to  private  persons  belonging  to  the 
classes  designated  under  (1),  but  only  if 
the  advances  are  to  serve  for  the  purchase 
or  construction  of  cheap  dwellings  or  the 
paying  off  of  mortgages  with  which  they 
are  burdened;  such  advances  may  only  be 
granted  on  the  security  of  mortgages. 

Persons  who  are  already  houseowners 
and  persons  who  are  taxed  on  an  income  of 
a  certain  amount  are  barred  from  the  ad- 
vances to  be  allowed  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act.  Similarly,  credit  and  building  so- 
cieties may  only  receive  advances  if  their 
statutes,  duly  sanctioned,  fix  the  maximum 
yearly  dividend,  and  provide  that  on  the 
liquidation  of  the  society  any  surplus 
capital  shall  be  devoted  to  beneficent 
undertakings.  The  general  and  special 
conditions  attached  to  the  granting  of 
advances  are  regulated  by  the  Grand 
Ducal  Order  issued  October  20,  1906,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act. 

I.  Immigration  and  Emigration. 
Kong  Kong.  An  Ordinance  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, dated  October  25,  1904,  amending 
the  Chinese  Emigration  Ordinance  of  1889 
has  been  issued  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  convention  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  China,  dated  May  13,  1904, 
relating  to  the  employment  of  Chinese 
labor  in  British  Colonies  and  Protectorates. 
This  convention  contains  provisions  re- 
specting the  transport  of  Chinese  inden- 
tured emigrants  to  British  territories,  and 
whereas  from  time  to  time  such  Chinese 
indentured  laborers  emigrated  from  Hong 
Kong  to  South  African  territory,  a  section 
was  added  to  the  principal  ordinance  of 
1889,  according  to  which  a  special  license 
to  be  granted  by  the  Governor  for  one 
return  journey  from  Hong  Kong  to  a 
specified  South  African  port  and  back  is 
necessary  in  order  to  authorize  the  trans- 
portation of  Chinese  indentured  emigrants 
to  specified  British  Colonies  or  Protec- 
torates in  South  Africa.  No  ship  serving 
for  such  transport  purposes  may  go  to  sea 
without  this  license,  and  a  license  is  only 
granted  by  reason  of  a  certificate  of  the 
emigration  officer  stating  that  the  captain 


has  satisfied  all  the  regulations  of  the 
territory  of  immigration  as  regards  trans- 
port, and  also  that  the  ship  and  her  ap- 
pointments satisfy  these  requirements. 

Barhadoes.  The  Act  of  March  18,  1904, 
to  amend  the  Emigration  Act,  1891,  re- 
quires emigration  agents  to  give  two 
sufficient  sureties  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
fulfilment  of  their  obligations,  and  pro- 
vides penalties  to  be  inflicted  in  the  case 
of  persons  who,  wishing  to  emigrate  and 
having  for  this  purpose  received  money, 
food,  or  clothing  from  the  agent,  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  contracts  they  have  en- 
tered into. 

St.  Lucia  {Windward  Islands).  An  or- 
dinance dated  April  9,  1904,  serves  to 
exclude  undesirable  immigrants.  Infii'm, 
pauper,  and  destitute  immigrants  must  un- 
dergo an  examination  on  landing  at  the 
island,  and  may  be  prevented  from  immi- 
grating, unless  a  trustworthy  person  dom- 
iciled in  the  Colony  guarantees  to  support 
the  immigrant  if  necessary,  or  unless  the 
immigrant  makes  a  deposit  of  £5.  Ships 
and  their  captains  bringing  infirm,  pauper, 
or  destitute  immigrants  are  liable  to  be 
fined.  Immigrants  who  are  alleged  to  be 
alien  criminals  may  be  brought  before  the 
magistrate ;  if  they  fail  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  alien  criminals,  they  are  subjected 
to  five  years'  police  supervision  as  sus- 
pected persons. 

Straits  Settlements.  An  Ordinance,  dated 
July  10,  1904,  for  the  protection  of 
Indian  immigrants  reproduces  with  im- 
portant additions  the  Act  of  1899  on  the 
same  subject.  The  most  important  amend- 
ment consists  in  the  extension  of  provi- 
sions, which  applied  formerly  only  to 
contracts  for  agricultural  work,  to  con- 
tracts of  work  in  the  following  occupa- 
tions: Agriculture,  including  the  treatment 
of  produce,  road,  and  canal  making,  rail- 
way construction  and  maintenance,  mining 
work  in  mines,  quarrying  and  stone  break- 
ing, and  brickmaking. 

The  Governor  may,  as  under  the  old  Act, 
place  further  kinds  of  work  under  the  Or- 
dinance. The  Government  may  claim  from 
the  employer  the  reimbursement  of  hospital 
expenses  and  expenses  incurred  in  trans- 
porting to  their  homes  immigrants  who  are 
landed  when  sick  or'  suffering  from  incur- 
able diseases.  The  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  breach  of  contracts  on 
ground  of  which  free  transport  has  been 
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obtained,  or  for  desertion  of  the  depot  or 
failure  to  take  up  quarters  there,  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  prescribed  by  the 
old  Act. 

All  immigrants  aged  15  years  and  up- 
wards are  deemed  capable  of  concluding 
contracts.  Contracts  for  a  term  of  more 
than  one  month  are  to  be  concluded  in 
writing.  The  maximum  term  for  a  con- 
tract to  run  is  600  days  determinable  on  a 
month's  notice  on  either  side.  In  case  of 
illness  and  incapacity  for  work  not  brought 
about  by  the  immigrant's  own  bad  conduct, 
as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  agreed  term 
of  the  contract  is  to  be  reckoned  as  work- 
ing days.  No  indentured  laborer  can  be 
compelled  to  remain  in  one  place  for  more 
than  three  years.  Agreements  between 
employers  and  laborers,  whereby  a  daily 
wage  (nine  hours  being  reckoned  as  a 
working  day)  is  changed  to  a  piece  or  task 
work  rate,  are  permitted  subject  to  certain 
restrictions.  The  Governor  may  from  time 
to  time  ^  by  Ordinance  the  minimum 
wages  (in  terms  of  the  standard  coinage 
of  British  India  and  the  Settlements)  and 
minimum  rations  for  such  indentured  im- 
migrants. These  Ordinances  are  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  following  minimum  wages  and  ra- 
tions are  fixed  until  the  first  ordinance  is 
issued:  For  an  adult  male  person  (over 
18)  five  annas  and  1%  pounds  of  rice  per 
diem,  and  also  two  pounds  of  dhal,  two 
pounds  of  salt  fish,  one  pound  of  ghee  or 
oil,  and  one  pound  of  salt  per  month ;  for  an 
adult  female  person  (over  15)  or  for  a  boy 
aged  from  15  to  18,  three  annas  and  the 
same  rations.  Children  from  12  to  15,  who 
live  and  work  with  the  immigrant,  receive 
three-fourths  of  the  minimum  wage  for 
adult  female  persons  and  full  rations; 
children  under  12,  who  live  and  work  with 
the  immigrant,  receive  at  least  one-half  the 
wage  for  adult  female  persons,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  rations;  children  under  10, 
who  live  with  the  immigrant,  receive  at 
least  one-third  of  the  rations.  The  cost 
of  the  rations  for  more  than  three  children 
may  be  deducted  by  the  employer  from  the 


wages  of  the  immigrant  and  also  the  trav- 
eling expenses  of  any  adiilt  dependents. 
No  immigrant  is  bound  to  work  for  more 
than  six  days  in  the  week  for  more  than  six 
consecutive  hours  or  for  more  than  nine 
hours  a  day.  Two  cents  are  to  be  paid  for 
every  half -hour  overtime. 

If  an  immigrant  wishes  to  annul  Ms 
contract  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreed .  term,  he  has  to  pay  to  the  em- 
ployer two  dollars  for  every  30  days,  or 
a  minimum  of  $10  (formerly  $20),  be- 
sides reimbursing  the  traveling  expenses; 
the  Governor  may  amend  these  provisions 
by  ordinance  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Legislative  Council.  The  Ordinance  con- 
cludes with  elaborate  provisions  relating 
to  the  treatment,  accommodation,  and  em- 
ployment of  the  immigrants,  inspection  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Immigrants,  and 
penalties. 

The  administrative  rules  providing  for 
the  carrj'ing  into  effect  of  this  Ordinance 
place  all  Sikhs,  Pathans,  and  Punjabis  emi- 
grating as  agricultural  laborers  under  the 
Ordinance,  and  give  further  instructions 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  Immi- 
grant Depots,  the  institution  of  hospitals 
and  treatment  in  hospitals,  and  also  to  the 
medical  examination.  The  rules  proAade 
that  the  immigrant  must  be  free  from  in- 
fectious disease,  and  must  be  likely  to  be 
capable  of  work  for  600  days;  immigrants 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45. 
Fakirs,  Brahmins,  and  beggars,  persons 
suffering  from  hernia,  hydrocele,  and  en- 
larged testicles,  ophthalmia,  diseased  eye- 
lids, cataract,  and  spots  on  the  cornea, 
varicose  veins,  ulcers  on  legs  or  feet, 
syphilis,  leprosy,  epilepsy,  insanity,  anfemia, 
and  also  single  women  who  are  pregnant 
or  with  infants  in  arms,  are  to  be  re- 
jected. But  short  stature  or  slimness  are 
not  objections  if  the  immigrant  is  wiry 
and  strong. 

J.    Insurance. 
Belgium  and   France.     Treaty   of   Feb- 
ruary 21,   1906,  relative  to  indemnity  for 
labor  accidents.^ 


1  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  47,  March,  1907,  p.  172. 
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III.  Legislation  Applying  to  Particular  Ti'ades. 


A.  Metal  Trades. 
Germany.  The  notification  relating  to 
the  employment  of  women  and  young  per- 
sons in  forges  and  rolling  mills,  dated  May 
27,  1902,  has  been  amended  by  a  notifica- 
tion dated  July  6,  1906,  as  regards  the 
exceptions  allowed  from  the  provisions  of 
sec.  136  of  the  Gewerbeordnung.  The  ex- 
ceptions hitherto  applying  to  the  employ- 
ment of  male  young  persons  in  "  the  direct 
business  of  the  works,"  are  now  limited  to 
"  work    directly    connected    with    the    fur- 


B.  Textile  Trades. 
England.     An  Order,  dated  February  25, 

1906,  contains  hygienic  regulations  of  a 
technical  nature  for  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  flax  and  tow. 

C.  Building  Trades. 

The  Netherlands.  An  Act,  dated  May 
22,  1902,  and  an  Administrative  Order  in 
the  pursuance  thereof,  give  detailed  tech- 
nical regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
life  and  health  of  workmen  employed  in 
compressed  air. 

The  age  of  admission  to  such  work  is 
raised  by  the  order  to  20,  and  even  for 
persons    who    have    reached    this    age    the 


admission   depends    upon   the   result    of   a 
medical  examination. 

The  duration  of  work,  if  the  pressure  is 
less  than  four  atmospheres,  must  not  exceed 
eight  hours  a  day,  including  the  time  taken 
in  locking  and  unlocking,  and  a  period  of 
at  least  half  an  hour  for  rest,  which  must  be 
allowed  after  any  four  hours'  work.  For 
pressure  of  more  than  four  atmospheres  a 
further  provision  is  added  that  workmen 
shall  not  remain  more  than  l^^  hours  in 
the  caisson,  and  that  the  total  time  spent 
therein  shall  not  exceed  three  hours  in  24. 

D.  Food  Preparations. 
Denmark.  By  an  Act  dated  April  6, 
1906,  conditions  of  work  in  bakehouses  and 
confectionery  businesses  are  subjected  to 
stringent  regulations.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  provision  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
April  11,  1901,  relating  to  sanitation  in 
workshops,  and  also  to  inspection,  apply 
inter  alia  to  bakeries  in  which  more  than 
five  persons  are  employed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Act  of  April  6,  1906,  applies  to 
all  bakeries  and  confectionery  businesses 
except  those  where  members  of  the  family 
are  exclusively  employed.  The  elaborately 
differentiated  and  detailed  regulation  of 
hours  of  work  gives  the  results  set  out  in 
the  following  table: 


Persons  Protected. 


Maximum  Duration  of  Work 
per  Day 


Minimum  Periods 

to  be  Allowed  for  Meals 

and  Rest 


Maximum 

Net 

Hours  of 

Work 


Prohi- 
bition of 
Nightwork 
from- 
to  — 


Minimum 
of  Unin- 
terrupted 
Rest 


Children  under  12, 
Children  over  12,  but 

still  of  school  age. 
Boys  iiast  school  age, 
Male  young  persons 

Ironi  16  to  18. 


Girls  past  school  age 
up  to  18. 


Work  prohibited, 
6  hours  in  24,     . 

10  hours  in  24,     . 

Nightwork  in  Copenhagen 
ancl  Fredericksberg:  11 
hours  in  24;  in  other  dis- 
tricts: 12  hours  in  24. 
Day  work  in  Copenhagen 
and  Fredericksberg:  llv^ 
hours  in  24;  in  other  dis- 
tricts: I2V2  hours  in  24 

10  hours  in  24,     . 


i/i  hour  after  4i,i  hours 
of  work  at  most. 


IV2  hours, 
2  hours, 
li-i  hours, 
2     hours, 


J 


At  least 
one  break 
to  last  for 

an  unin- 
terrupted 
hour. 


5V2, 

10, 

O'/i;, 

10, 
10, 
IOV2, 
10, 


18-6, 
2G-4, 


8-6, 


3  8  hours. 
3  8  hours. 


1  Besides  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  such  children  between  8  p.m.  and  6  A.M.  they  may  not 
be  employed  during  the  hours  of  school  or  confirmation  instruction,  and  for  IV^  hours  before  the.fe  hours. 

2  The  conditions  of  No.  4  apply  to  male  young  persons  of  this  class  who  are  at  least  15  years  old  and 
have  worked  in  the  trade  at  least  one  year  since  leaving  school. 

3  The  unbroken  rest  is  to  be  allowed  either  immediately  before  the  beginning  or  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  work. 
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In  the  municipalities  of  Copenhagen  and 
Fredericksberg  persons  employed  in  baker- 
ies must  be  allowed  an  uninterrupted  period 
of  24  hours'  rest  a  week,  and  in  other 
municipalities,  16  hours.  Within  the  24 
hours'  period  of  rest  workmen  may  be 
employed  3  hours,  or,  within  the  16  hours' 
period  of  rest,  1  hour,  in  leavening,  setting 
the  dough  to  rise,  mixing,  cleaning  the 
bakehouse,  and  heating  the  ovens  and 
boilers. 

For  the  provisions  relating  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Act  and  supervision,  ref- 
erence is  necessary  to  the  text  of  the  Act. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  (1)  that 
in  dealing  with  all  questions  relating  to 
the  protection  of  persons  employed  in  bak- 
eries the  Labor  Council  is  to  be  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  one  employer  and 
one  workman,  both  of  whom  must  belong 
to  the  trade,  and  the  mode  of  election  of 
whom  is  prescribed  in  sec.  13  of  the  Act; 
and  (2)  that  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  Act  two  inspectors'  assistants  are  to  be 
appointed. 

Switzerland.  Act  of  the  Canton  of  Tes- 
sin,  dated  July  3,  1906,  provided  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in 
bakeries.^ 

Prussia.  The  Minister  for  Commerce 
and  Industry,  the  Minister  for  Ecclesias- 
tical, Educational,  and  Sanitary  Affairs, 
together  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
issued  on  October  10,  1906,  by  reason  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, a  decree  addressed  to  the  chief 
presidents  in  the  form  of  a  draft  police 
order  regulating  the  establishment  and 
management  of  bakeries  and  those  con- 
fectionery businesses  in  which  bread  is 
made  as  well  as  confectionery,  with  the 
request  that  they  would  issue  analogous 
orders  for  their  districts.  This  decree  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  workplaces,  light  and  air, 
damp,  cleanliness,  sitting  accommodation  in 
such  establishments,  and  provides  that  a 
copy  of  the  order  to  be  issued  shall  be 
posted  in  all  workplaces  in  which  baking 
is  carried  on,  together  with  a  notice  sanc- 
tioned by  the  local  police  authorities  giving 
the  dimensions  of  the  workplaces,  their  air 
space,  and  the  number  of  workers  to  be 
employed  therein. 


E.  Hotels  and  Kestaurants. 
Switzerland.  By  a  resolution  of  the 
State  Council,  dated  July  4,  1906,  the 
Order  of  January  13,  1906,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Basel  Hotels  and  Public  Houses  Act 
of  June  1,  1905,  has  been  so  amended  as 
tc  allow  a  table  of  hours,  sanctioned  by 
the  Cantonal  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  register. 

F.     Trade  and  Commerce. 

Pi-ussia.  A  decree  of  the  Minister  for 
Commerce  and  Industry,  dated  July  2, 
1906,  recognises  that  there  exists,  in  some 
cases,  a  disproportion  between  the  number 
of  apprentices  in  commercial  establish- 
ments and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
establishment,  and,  with  a  view  to  remedy, 
draws  the  attention  of  the  lower  adminis- 
trative authorities  to  the  powers  given 
them  in  such  cases  by  sees.  1391  and  128 
of  the  Gewerbeordnung. 

Austria.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  in 
agreement  with  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, issued  on  May  22,  1906,  an  Order 
limiting  Sunday  work  in  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco. This  Order  prohibits  tobacco  mer- 
chants from  delivering  tobacco  on  Sundays 
at  places  licensed  to  them  for  sale  of  such 
wares;  it  reduces  Sunday  work  in  places 
where  tobacco  is  sold  independently  to 
four  hours  or  eight  hours  in  the  case  of 
special  circumstances,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  fiscal  authorities  of  first 
instance.  This  reduction  may  be  per- 
manently or  occasionally  revoked  for  places 
where  the  trade  from  its  nature  is  carried 
on  principally  on  Sundays. 

For  places  of  sale  in  which  the  sale  of 
tobacco  is  carried  on  as  an  accessory  busi- 
ness in  the  same  premises  as  another  trade, 
the  regulations  relating  to  Sunday  rest  for 
the  latter  trade  apply. 

Quebec.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  re- 
specting railways,  dated  June  2,  1904, 
requires  the  provision  of  closed  vestibules 
on  electric  cars  for  the  protection  of  the 
drivers. 

G.    Farming. 
South  Australia.     An  Act  dated  Decem- 
ber 9,  1905,  requires  that  in  all  cases  where 
more  than  six  shearers  are  employed  proper 
and     sufficient     accommodation     separated 


1  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  47.  March,  1907,  p.  174. 
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from  the  shearing  sheds  must  be  provided 
for  these  workers.  The  sleeping  rooms  must 
contain  at  least  240  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  each  shearer  sleeping  therein;  special 
sleeping  quarters  must  be  provided  for 
Asiatics.  If  the  same  room  is  used  for 
cooking  and  eating,  the  food  must  be 
-cooked  at  one  end  of  it  and  served  at  the 
other.  Latrine  accommodation  must  be  at 
least  100  feet  distant  from  the  dwelling 
rooms,  and  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  any 
probability  of  the  pollution  of  the  water 
supply.  The  execution  of  the  Act  is  super- 
vised by  inspectors. 

H.    Mining. 

United  Kingdom.  The  Home  Secretary 
issued  an  order  on  August  2,  1906,  in 
pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  sec.  6  of  the  Coal  Mines  Eegulation 
Act  of  1896,  by  which  the  order  of  De- 
cember 20,  1902,  relating  to  the  use  of 
explosives  in  coal  mines  is  amended,  and  is 
now  to  apply  as  if  the  explosives  named 
and  defined  in  the  schedule  to  the  new  order 
were  named  and  defined  in  the  original 
order,  and  as  if  the  schedule  to  the  new 
order  formed  in  all  respects  part  of  the 
schedule  to  the  order  of  December  20,  1902. 

The  order  contains  the  definitions  of  nine 
explosives:  Cornish  powder,  curtisite,  ex- 
cellite,  extra  carbonite,  good  luck,  kolax, 
odite,  permonite,  titanite,  and  two  new 
definitions  of  the  explosive  Faversham 
powder,  which  are  to  be  substituted  for 
the  definition  of  the  same  explosive  in  the 
order  of  December  10,  1903. 

I.  Glass  Manufacture. 
Belgium.  Section  9  of  the  Act,  dated 
July  17,  1906,  relating  to  Sunday  rest  in 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments 
provided  that  the  exceptions  allowed  by  the 
Act  to  the  provisions  respecting  Sunday 
rest  should  not  apply  to  children  and 
young  persons  under  16  years  of  age,  nor 
to  girls  and  women  aged  from  16  to  21 
years,  employed  in  establishments  subject 
to  the  Act  of  December  13,  1889.  Never- 
theless, the  same  section  gave  the  Bang  the 
right  to  allow  the  employment  of  children 
over  14  years  of  age,  and  also  of  girls  and 
women  under  21  years  of  age,  on  seven 
days  in  the  week  in  industries  in  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  no  interrup- 
tion or  delay  is  possible,  such  permission 
to    apply    either    permanently    or    for    a 


definite  time,  or  subject  to  conditions.  In 
pursuance  of  this  power,  exceptions  were 
allowed  on  July  22,  1906,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  mirrors,  cut  glass,  table  glass, 
and  window  glass.  In  the  manufacture  of 
mirror  glass  an  alternative  arrangement  is 
allowed.  Boys  from  14  to  16  may  be  em- 
ployed at  casting  either  every  second  week 
on  the  seventh  day  for  six  hours  (with 
half  an  hour's  rest),  or  every  week  on 
the  seventh  day  for  four  hours.  This  day 
of  rest,  or  two  half  days,  need  not  neces- 
sarily fall  on  Sunday;  nor  need  the  days 
be  the  same  for  all  the  workers.  In 
the  manufacture  of  glass  tiles,  and  in 
analogous  manufactures,  young  persons 
aged  from  14  to  16  years  may  be  em- 
ployed for  two  weeks  on  the  seventh  day 
for  five  hours.  In  the  manufacture  of 
window  glass,  male  young  persons  from  14 
to  15,  and  female  workers  from  16  to  21, 
may  be  employed  at  the  pot  furnaces,  flat- 
tening kilns,  and  tank  furnaces  for  13 
days  in  14,  or  six  and  a  half  in  seven  for 
five  hours  (with  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  rest).  These  classes  of  workers 
must  be  allowed  the  necessary  time  for 
attending  to  their  religious  duties  once  a 
week. 

J.  Dangerous  Trades. 
Belgium.  A  Eoyal  Decree,  dated  July 
9,  1906,  includes  rifle  ranges  in  the  list 
of  dangerous,  unhealthy,  and  injurious 
trades,  and  subjects  them  to  stricter  and 
more  comprehensive  regulations. 

K.  Furniture  Trade. 
South  Australia.  An  Act,  dated  Novem- 
ber 12,  1904,  relating  to  the  sale  of  fur- 
niture and  for  other  purposes  serves  to 
combat  the  manufacture  of  furniture  by 
Chinese.  It  is  true  that  no  mention 
of  Chinese  is  made  in  the  Act,  but  the 
provision  that  all  furniture  in  South 
Australia  entirely  or  partly  manufactured 
for  sale  must  be  stamped  indelibly  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  is  clearly 
aimed  at  the  prevalent  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture by  Chinese.  The  removal  or  alter- 
ation of  such  stamps  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  execution  of  the  Act  is  superintended 
by  inspectors  appointed  for  the  purpose 
who  have  access  to  all  places  containing 
furniture  and  who,  in  case  of  -contraven- 
tion of  the  Act,  may  seize  and  detain  the 
furniture. 
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L.     Clothing  Trades. 

United  Kingdom.  The  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act  of  1901  fixes  the  hours  of 
work  for  women  and  young  persons  in 
non-textile  factories  and  workshops  from 
6,  7,  or  8  A.M.  to  6,  7,  or  8  p.m.,  respectively 
(Saturdays  excepted). 

But  where  it  is  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
customs  or  exigencies  of  the  trade  carried 
on  in  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or 
workshops  require  that  a  special  exception 
should  be  granted,  and  that  the  grant  can 
be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  women,  young  persons  and  children 
affected,  he  may,  by  special  order,  grant  a 
special  exception  that  the  period  of  em- 
ployment in  that  class  may  on  any  day 
except  Saturday  begin  at  9  a.m.  and  end  at 
9  P.M.,  provided  that  the  period  of  work 
is  so  fixed  by  the  occupier,  and  a  notice 
thereof  sent  to  the  district  inspector  and 
posted  in  the  workplaces.  If  such  an  ex- 
ception is  allowed,  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  a  child  in  a  morning  set  is  to 
begin  at  9  a.m.  and  in  an  afternoon  set  to 
end  at  8  p.m. 

In  pursuance  of  this  power,  the  Home 
Secretary  issued  an  order,  dated  July  24, 


1906,  granting  a  special  exception  for 
workshops  where  millinery  work  and  dress- 
making are  carried  on  in  connection  with 
drapers'  retaU  establishments  in  the  city 
of  Manchester  and  the  Borough  of  Salford, 
and  for  factories  and  workshops  where 
straw  hats  and  bonnets  are  manufactured. 
The  exception  was  granted  till  August 
31,  1907,  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
after  8  p.m.  there  should  be  at  least  400 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  person  in 
every  workplace  where  women  and  young 
persons  are  employed,  and  that  no  woman 
or  young  person  should  be  employed  later 
than  9  p.m.  This  order  came  into  force 
on  September  1,  1906,  and  revoked  the 
orders  of  December  20,  1882,  April  15, 
1884,  and  April  27,  1887. 

M.  Bookbinding. 
County  of  London.  An  Order  dated  July 
24,  1906,  allows  to  factories  in  which  let- 
terpress bookbinding  is  carried  on  the  same 
exception  as  that  allowed  in  the  mUlinery 
workrooms  above,  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  to  air  space.  The  Order  of  Jan- 
uary 12,  1884,  by  which  similar  exceptions 
were  allowed  for  bookbinding  in  the 
Metropolis    is    revoked. 


IV.    Unemployment. 


Fra7ice.^ 

England.  An  Order  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  relating  to  distress  com- 
mittees for  unemployed  workmen  was 
•issued  on  October  21,  1905,  amending  the 
Order  on  the  same  subject  of  September 
29,  1905,  as  regards  the  provisions  for 
appointing  the  members  of  the  committee. 
An  Order  of  the  same  department,  dated 
June  13,  1906,  prescribes  the  form  of  finan- 
cial statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  dis- 


trict auditor  by  distress  committees  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Scotland.  The  organization  of  distress 
committees,  in  pursuance  of  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  1905,  was  effected 
by  an  Order  of  the  local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland,  dated  October  17,  1905,  and 
by  regulations  and  a  circular  of  the  same 
department,  dated  November  14,  1905. 

Norway." 


V.    Labor  Department. 


Victoria.  An  Act,  dated  September  6, 
1904,  provides  for  the  collection  and  fur- 
nishing of  statistical  returns.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  returns  every  occupier  has 
to  make  statements  to  the  authorities  as  to 
the  hours  of  work  and  wages,  power  em- 


ployed, materials,  articles  produced,  ex- 
penditure, machines,  buildings,  capital,  and 
other  matters,  and  the  Government  Statist, 
or  his  representative,  is  empowered  to  enter 
at  any  reasonable  hour  of  the  day  any 
place  in  which  persons  are  employed. 


»  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  47,  March,  1907,  p.  171. 


2  See  Labor  Bulletin  No.  47,  March,  1907,  p.  173. 
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RECENT   COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 


Constitutionality   of  jHontana   Eight-Iionr 
liaw. 

The  case  of  State  of  Montana  v.  Living- 
ston Concrete  Building  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  87  Pac.  980,  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Montana,  on  an  appeal  from  the 
District  Court  of  Park  County.  The  com- 
pany was  charged  with  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  the  eight-hour  law,  and  obtained 
judgment  in  its  favor  on  the  claim  that 
the  law  was  unconstitutional.  The  State 
appealed  and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  and  held 
the  statute  constitutional.  The  Court  held 
that  a  statute  will  not  be  held  invalid  be- 
cause of  indefiniteness  of  the  language  em- 
ployed if  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  can 
be  divined  and  given  effect. 

Laws  1905,  chap.  50,  sec.  1,  providing 
that  "  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  "  on  municipal  work,  etc.,  in  ore  mills, 
smelters,  and  mines,  and  see.  2,  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  any  one  violating 
"  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec.  1  "  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  laborers  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  and  does  not  con- 
template punishing  those  who  fail  to  work 
that  long.  Sections  1  and  2  apply  to  both 
employers  and  employees. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  laws  that 
no  exception  is  made  for  emergencies  where 
life  and  property  are  in  peril,  it  being  a 
principle  that  ordinarily  courts  will  not 
review  the  policy  of  legislation.  The  law 
constitutes  a  valid  exercise  of  police  power, 
and  does  not  infringe  the  freedom  to 
contract,  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution is  not  denied  by  those  sections 
which  prohibit  the  employment  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  of  laborers  on 
municipal  work,  etc.,  and  in  ore  mills, 
smelters,  and  mines. 

Eigrht-Iionr  I,aw  of  Wyoming  Constrned. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wyoming,  in  the 
case  of  State  v.  Thompson,  87  Pac.  433, 
in  construing  Eev.   St.   1899,   sec.   2586  of 


which  provides  that  eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  labor  for  all  "  coal  miners 
and  laborers,"  etc.,  and  sec.  2587  declares 
that  the  word  "  day,"  in  all  contracts  be- 
tween any  owner,  lessee,  or  operator,  of  any 
mine  with  any  such  miner  or  laborer,  shall 
mean  eight  hours,  and  sec.  2589  declares 
that  any  owner,  lessee,  or  operator,  his  or 
its  agent,  employees,  or  servants  violating 
any  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  chapter, 
shall  be  fined,  etc.,  held  that  the  words 
"  employee "  or  "  servants,"  used  in  sec. 
2589,  should  be  construed  to  mean  em- 
ployees or  servants  of  the  mine  owner  oc- 
cupying positions  of  "  agents,"  and  not  to 
include  miners  and  laborers,  so  that  a 
miner  was  not  subject  to  punishment  under 
the  penal  provision  for  working  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day. 

Illegality    of    Contract     Exempting    Em- 
ployer from  Liability  for  Uamagea. 

In  the  case  of  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe  Ey.  Co.  v.  Fronk,  87  Pac.  698, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  held  that  a 
student  brakeman,  who,  in  consideration  of 
being  permitted  to  ride  on  a  railway  com- 
pany's freight  train  to  observe  and  learn 
the  duties  of  a  freight  brakeman,  agrees  to 
perform  service  on  its  engines,  trains,  and 
cars,  while  learning  such  duties,  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  company.  Under  the  statutes 
of  Kansas  a  contract  entered  into  by  such 
employee  exempting  the  company  from  all 
liability  for  damages  which  he  may  sustain 
in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
company,  its  agents,  servants,  or  employees, 
is  against  public  policy,  and  void. 

Trade  Unions   Liable   for  Procarlngr   Dls- 
ctaargre  of  Employee. 

In  the  case  of  Wyeman  v.  Deady  et  al., 
65  Atl.  129,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  of  Connecticut,  it  appeared  that 
Wyeman,  a  painter,  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  David  F.  Hawley  until  his 
discharge  was  procured  because  of  alleged 
threats  and  intimidation  of  the  defendants, 
sued  Deady,  the  business  agent  of  Painters 
Union  No.  481,  to  recover  damages  for 
unlawfully  procuring  his  discharge.     Wye- 
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man  was  awarded  judgment  of  $425  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Hartford  County.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  afarmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  and  held  that  in 
an  action  for  damages  caused  by  defend- 
ants' unlawful  acts  in  procuring  plaintiff's 
discharge  from  employment  by  threatening 
and  intimidating  his  employers,  no  further 
proof  of  a  conspiracy  was  required  than 
that  defendants  were  joint  tort-feasors  in 
procuring  his  dismissal,  since  the  gist  of 
the  action  was  not  the  alleged  conspiracy 
but  the  injury  to  plaintiff. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  plaintiff  to 
prove  any  other  malice  than  that  which 
the  law  might  imply  from  the  act  of  pro- 
curing the  discharge,  though  the  complaint 
alleged  that  defendants  "  maliciously  "  and 
unlawfully  conspired  to  prevent  plaintiff 
from  working  at  his  trade  or  obtaining  em- 
ployment, since  the  allegation  of  malice 
was  not  essential  to  a  sufficient  statement 
of  plaintiff's  cause  of  action. 

A  labor  union  and  its  walking  delegate, 
who  procured  plaintiff's  discharge  from  em- 
ployment by  means  of  threats  made  to 
plaintiff's  employers  with  the  knowledge, 
approval,  and  authority  of  the  union,  were 
liable  for  plaintiff's  discharge  as  joint  tort- 
feasors. 

Punitive  damages  were  recoverable 
against  the  union  if  it  either  directed  its 
co-defendant  to  do  the  particular  acts  com- 
plained of,  or  if  it  afterwards  approved 
them. 

Trade  Unions  —  Right  to  Pnrsne  r.awfal 
Occupation  —  Cnla^vfullj'  Procuring: 
Discliarge. 

In  the  case  of  Brennan  v.  United  Hatters 
of  North  America,  Local  No.  17  et  al.,  65 
Atl.  165,  before  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  of  New  Jersey,  it  appeared  that 
plaintiff  was  a  member  of  a  trade  union 
(a  voluntary  association)  whose  rules  pro- 
vided for  fining  and  otherwise  punishing 
any  member  violating  the  laws  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  the  rules  of  trade.  The  rules 
provided  for  a  trial  of  the  accused  member 
before  a  tribunal  established  within  the 
association,  at  the  same  time  providing  that 
he  should  be  entitled  to  "  due  notice  and  a 
fair  trial,"  and  should  not  be  put  on  trial 
unless  charges  were  submitted  in  writing 
by  a  member  of  the  association.  Plaintiff, 
having  been  put  on  trial  without  the  sub- 


mission of  written  charges  and  without  due 
notice,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  to 
give  up  his  place  of  employment  for  one 
year.  The  Court  held  that  this  course  of 
procedure,  unless  consented  to  by  plaintiff, 
furnished  no  justification  for  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  association  and  its 
officers  in  procuring  his  discharge  from 
employment. 

The  Constitution  of  this  State  (art.  1, 
par.  1)  establishes  the  inalienable  right  of 
all  men  to  acquire  property  and  to  pursue 
and  obtain  safety  and  happiness.  Included 
in  this  is  the  right  of  making  contracts  for 
personal  services  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
property.  It  is  therefore  the  right  of  every 
man  to  engage  in  such  lawful  business  or 
occupation  as  he  may  choose,  free  from 
hindrance  or  obstruction  by  his  fellowmen, 
saving  such  as  may  result  from  the  exercise 
of  equal  or  superior  rights  on  their  part. 

Whoever  intentionally  and  without  legal 
justification  or  excuse  procures  an  employer 
to  discharge  his  employee,  to  the  damage  of 
the  latter,  is  liable  to  an  action  for  dam- 
ages at  the  suit  of  the  employee;  and  this, 
although  there  was  no  binding  contract  of 
employment. 

Where  a  party  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment that  is  void,  because  contrary  to 
public  policy,  he  may,  on  repudiating  such 
agreement,  recover  upon  a  ground  of  action 
that  exists  independent  thereof.  His  suit 
is  not  barred  by  the  operation  of  the 
maxim  in  pari  delicto.^ 

Blaokliatlng:  —  Interference  n^ltli  Employ- 
ment. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Joyce  v.  Great 
Northern  Ry  Co.,  110  N.  W.  975,  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  it  ap- 
peared that  plaintiff  sued  the  company, 
among  other  things,  for  vsrrongful  and  un- 
lawful conduct  in  preventing  him  from 
obtaining  employment  with  another  com- 
pany in  violation  of  a  State  law  prohibit- 
ing blacklisting  or  other  combinations 
between  employers  to  prevent  workmen 
from  obtaining  employment.  The  Court 
held  that:  Rev.  Laws  1905,  see.  5097,  de- 
claring it  unlawful  for  two  or  more  em- 
ployers of  labor  to  combine  or  confer 
together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
person  from  procuring  employment,  is  a 
valid  legislative  enactment. 

If  one  employer  by  conference  with  an- 


'  Equal  in  faults  —  courts  will  not  interfere  to  grant  relief  to  either  party. 
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other  employer  prevents,  without  excuse  or 
justification,  a  third  person  from  procuring 
employment  with  such  other  employer,  he  is 
liable  for  damages  under  the  Statute  to  the 
person  so  interfered  with. 

A  malicious  motive  or  purpose  is  essen- 
tial to  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action  under 
the  Statute;  not  actual  malice,  but  such  as 
the  law  implies  from  the  fact  that  the  act 
complained  of  was  unlawful  and  without 
justification. 

Injanctlons  Restrainingr  Boycotts. 

In  the  case  of  Alfred  W.  Booth  &  Bro.  v. 
Burgess  et  al.,  65  Atl.  226,  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey,  it  ap- 
peared that  plaintiff,  a  manufacturer  of 
building  materials,  declared  for  the  open 
shop,  and  his  employees,  who  were  union 
men,  struck.  The  whole  system  of  labor 
unions  connected  with  the  building  trades, 
through  their  officers,  notified  the  boss  car- 
penters that  the  manufacturer's  goods  were 
unfair  and  that  members  of  the  unions 
would  not  handle  them,  and  if  a  boss  car- 
penter received  them  his  employees  would 
be  called  out.  Some  of  the  boss  carpenters 
broke  their  contracts  with  the  manufac- 
turer, and  others,  who  had  been  his  regular 
customers,  refrained  from  using  his  goods. 
The  Court  held  that  the  manufacturer  was 
entitled  to  an  injunction  restraining  the 
officers  of  the  unions  from  directing  or 
inducing,  by  threats,  the  employees  of  the 
boss  carpenters  to  strike. 

Where  a  third  person  intentionally,  by 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  means,  causes  a 
breach  of  contract  involving  damage,  he 
is  prima  facie  guilty  of  a  tort.  Every 
dealer  is  entitled  to  a  free  market,  and  to 
enjoy  the  right  he  must  have  all  other 
dealers  with  him  left  free  to  deal  or  not 
as  they  may  voluntarily  elect,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  right  consists  in  coercing  the 
market. 

It  is  the  absolute  right  of  all  men  to 
contract  or  refrain  from  contracting, 
and  the  motives  which  actuate  a  man  in 
refraining  from  making  a  contract  in  rela- 
tion to  labor  or  merchandise  or  anything 
else  are  beyond  inquiry.  Men  have  an 
absolute  right  to  act  in  voluntary  combina- 
tion in  respect  to  contracting  or  refraining 
from  contracting,  however  immoral  their 
motives  may  be. 

The  officers  of  the  unions  were  not  justi- 
fied in  interfering  with  the  manufacturer's 


market   by   coercion   exercised   on  the   em- 
ployees of  the  boss  carpenters. 

Boycott  by  Trade   Unions  not  a  Violation 
of  Interstate  Commerce  liavrs. 

In  the  case  of  Loewe  et  al.  v.  Lawlor 
et  al.,  148  Fed.  924,  before  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Connect- 
icut, it  appeared  that  Lawlor  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  members  of  a  local  union  of 
the  United  Hatters,  and  had  undertaken 
to  compel  the  plaintiffs  to  unionize  their  fac- 
tory. To  this  end  the  defendants  had  left 
plaintiff's  employment  and  tried  to  prevent 
others  from  entering  therein  and  sought  to 
destroy  the  trade  of  plaintiffs  in  other 
States.  Plaintiffs  alleged  that  these  efforts 
resulted  in  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act,  prohibiting  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  such  commerce.  The  Court  held 
that  the  action  of  the  members  of  a  labor 
union  in  attempting  to  compel  a  hat  manu- 
facturer to  unionize  his  factory  by  leaving 
his  employment  and  preventing  others  from 
taking  employment  therein,  and  also,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  members  of  affiliated 
organizations,  by  declaring  a  boycott  upon 
his  goods  in  other  States  into  which  such 
goods  have  been  shipped  for  sale  at  retail, 
does  not  have  such  relation  to  interstate 
commerce  as  to  constitute  a  combination 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  such  commerce 
in  violation  of  the.  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act 
(Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647). 

Employment  of  Clilldren. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Lenahan  v.  Pitts- 
ton  Coal  Mining  Co.,  67  Atl.  642,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  the 
Act  of  June  2,  1891  (P.  L.  176),  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  any  person  under 
15  years  of  age  to  oil  machinery  in  a  coal 
mine  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power, 
and  that  under  said  act  the  employer  can- 
not set  up  as  a  defense  contributory  negli- 
gence. In  rendering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  Justice  Elkin  said  in  part :  "  The 
injured  boy  was  under  15  years  of  age,  and 
if  the  company  employed  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oiling  machinery,  it  did  so  in  viola- 
tion of  the  statute.  .  .  .  The  Legislature, 
under  its  police  power  [can]  fix  an  age 
limit  below  which  boys  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, and,  when  the  age  limit  was  so 
fixed,  an  employer  who  violates  the  act  by 
engaging   a   boy   under   the   statutory   age 
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does  so  at  his  own  risk,  and,  if  the  boy  is 
injured  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  prohibited  duties  for  which  he  was 
employed,  his  employer  will  be  liable  in 
damages  for  injuries  thus  sustained.  This 
rule  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  when 
the  Legislature  definitely  established  an 
age  limit  under  which  children  should  not 
be  employed,  as  it  had  the  power  to  do, 
the  intention  was  to  declare  that  a  child 
so  employed  did  not  have  the  mature  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  discretion  necessary 
to  engage  in  that  dangerous  kind  of  work. 
A  boy  employed  in  violation  of  the  statute 
is  not  chargeable  with  contributory  negli- 
gence or  with  having  assumed  the  risks  of 
employment  in  such  occupation.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  this  statute  was  in- 
tended as  a  protection  to  the  employees,  and 
its  object  was  to  prevent  children  under  the 
age  of  15  years  from  being  employed  in 
and  around  the  anthracite  coal  mines  in  the 
dangerous  kind  of  work  designated  in  the 
act,  and  it  should  be  given  a  construction 


to  best  effectuate  the  purpose  of  its  enact- 
ment." 

Illesrality   of  Trade   Vniona   Composed  of 
Clerhs  in  France. 

A  trade  union  composed  of  clerks  of 
various  classes  (clerks  in  banks,  stores, 
government  departments,  etc.)  is  not  legal, 
in  France,  and  can  not  sue  or  be  sued  at 
law.  This  decision  was  rendered  by  the 
Council  of  State,  August  3,  1907.  A  gen- 
eral organization  of  clerks  in  Paris  had 
attempted  to  defend  certain  of  its  members 
in  a  suit  under  the  weekly  day  of  rest  law, 
and  its  petition  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Council  of  State  upon  the  ruling  that  the 
law  of  March  21,  1884,  governing  trade 
unions  in  France  accords  the  right  to  bring 
suit  at  law  to  such  trade  unions  only  as 
are  composed  of  persons  having  the  same 
occupation  or  similar  or  closely  allied  occu- 
pations, and  that  a  general  union  of  clerks 
in  a  variety  of  occupations  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  law.  —  Musce  Social,  Paris. 
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Carrent  Baslneaa  Conditions. 

Commercial  failures  in  the  United  States 
during  the  month  of  November,  according 
to  statistics  compiled  by  E.  G.  Dun  &  Co., 
were  1,180  in  number  and  $17,637,011  in 
amount  of  defaulted  indebtedness.  This 
is  a  very  large  increase  as  compared  with 
the  885  failures  for  $11,980,782  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  but  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  the  1,139  failures 
for  $27,414,990  in  liabilities  in  the  month 
of  October,  1907.  Manufacturing  insol- 
vencies numbered  305,  with  liabilities  of 
$10,927,598,  against  212  in  1906,  when  the 
amount  was  $3,291,192.  Trading  failures 
numbered  840  against  647  last  year,  with 
liabilities  of  $5,640,065,  compared  with 
$4,390,415  in  November,  1906. 

Although  the  October  failure  statement 
was  more  unsatisfactory  than  any  monthly 
record  for  over  11  years,  there  is  a  favor- 
able element  in  the  unusual  conditions  that 
brought  about  many  of  the  insolvencies, 
and  the  report  does  not  necessarily  give 
warning  of  a  long  period  of  commercial 
disasters  such  as  occurred  in  the  previous 


decade.  The  suspensions  reported  were 
not  due  to  stagnation  of  business,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  the  largest  failures 
were  of  concerns  overcrowded  with  work 
and  so  overextended  as  to  financial  ca- 
pacity that  it  was  impossible  to  survive 
a  season  of  severe  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  occu- 
pations largely  speculative,  particularly 
real  estate  and  building  operations  that 
were  being  conducted  almost  wholly  vrith 
borrowed  money.  While  the  stress  was 
severe  throughout  the  entire  month,  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  many  con- 
cerns to  continue  but  for  the  heavy  with- 
drawals of  deposits  from  the  banks  that 
CTilminated  in  the  disturbance  of  October 
23.  This  movement  was  not  started  by 
any  general  lack  of  confidence,  but  by 
specific  reports  concerning  a  single  com- 
pany. With  the  money  of  the  country  more 
fully  occupied  than  ever  before,  and  sim- 
ilar scarcity  of  currency  throughout  the 
world,  it  was  obvious  that  the  withdrawal 
and  hoarding  of  many  millions  could  not 
fail  to  make  the  stress  unbearable  to  many 
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firms.  For  a  time  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  negotiate  commercial  loans  on 
any  terms,  the  banks  being  compelled  to 
reduce  commitments  in  self  defense.  The 
situation  was  handled  with  great  skUl  by 
the  leading  financiers,  and  the  outlook  was 
made  brighter  by  the  large  amount  of  gold 
engaged  abroad,  so  that  it  was  possible 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  crisis  to  regard 
the  future  with  feelings  of  hope. 

However,  since  the  close  of  November  a 
feeling  of  returning  confidence  has  been 
noted,  although  a  conservative  tone  in 
manufacturing  circles  is  still  prevalent. 
Mills  and  factories  are  not  accumulating 
stocks,  only  operating  to  fill  orders.  Some 
idle  plants  have  already  resumed  and  some 
have  started  up  again  on  full  time,  while 
nearly  all  expect  to  have  their  machinery 
in  full  operation  when  the  money  market 
becomes  normal,  a  condition  which  is  ex- 
pected about  the  first  of  January.  In 
many  cases  there  are  ample  contracts  on 
hand,  but  work  has  been  curtailed  because 
customers  have  requested  delay  in  de- 
liveries, as  funds  are  not  readily  available 
for  quick  settlement.  Mills  hy  curtailing 
production  and  regulating  possible  can- 
cellation of  orders  are  getting  into  good 
shape  and  saving  the  market.  Cotton  and 
woolen  mills  are  operating  as  •  little  ma- 
chinery as  possible,  though  there  is  no 
general  shut-down,  the  method  adopted 
being  for  partial  stoppage.  Shoe  factories 
are  curtailing  operations  as  orders  are 
overtaken,  but  the  length  of  the  shut-down 
will  evidently  be  of  more  or  less  duration 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  dealers  have 
been  limiting  purchases  to  current  needs, 
and  stock  must  require  replenishing  when 
consumers  resume  normal  purchases. 

Twenty-seTentli  Annual  CouTention, 
A.  P.  of  I.. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
opened  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  Monday, 
November  11,  for  a  session  of  two  weeks. 
Over  400  delegates  were  present,  and  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  made  by  Governor 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  and 
Harry  St.  G.  Tucker,  president  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition. 

Among  the  delegates  from  Boston  were: 
James  Duncan,  secretary  Granite  Cutters 
International  Association  and  first  vice- 
president,  American  Federation  of  Labor; 


John  F.  Tobin,  general  president.  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers  Union;  Thomas  F. 
Tracy,  delegate  Cigar  Makers  Interna- 
tional Union  and  member  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  National  Legislative 
Committee;  Dennis  D.  Driscoll,  delegate, 
International  Union  of  Journeymen  Horse- 
shoers;  Edward  Cohen,  president,  Massa- 
chusetts State  Branch,  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  Arthur  M.  Huddell,  vice- 
president.  International  Union  of  Steam 
Engineers,  who  will  represent  Boston  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union;  John  E.  Potts,  delegate, 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners;  Michael  J.  Sheehan,  delegate.  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters; 
John  J.  Barry,  delegate.  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees; 
William  Foley,  president,  International 
Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Printers  Union; 
and  James  P.  Timilty,  District  Council  of 
Boston  City  Employees  Unions.  Edward  F. 
Ward,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Union  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen's 
Union,  also  attended  in  connection  with 
the  brewery  workmen's  appeal  from  the 
executive  board's  action  in  revoking  its 
A.  F.  of  L.  charter,  and  William  H. 
Frazier,  secretary  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union,  attended  in  connection 
with  the  dispute  of  that  organization  on 
jurisdiction  lines. 

President  Gompers  reported  that  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  373  charters  as  follows:  three  to 
international  unions  and  one  to  a  State 
federation,  72  to  city  central  bodies,  204 
to  local  trade  unions,  and  93  to  federal 
trade  unions;  also  that  there  are  now 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  117  international  unions,  37  State 
federations,  574  city  central  bodies,  and 
661  local  trade  and  federal  labor  unions. 

The  international  unions  are  made  up  of 
approximately  28,500  local  unions.  The 
secretaries  of  112  international  unions  re- 
ported that  they  have  issued  from  their 
respective  organizations  charters  to  2,948 
newly-organized  unions  during  the  past 
year.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
membership  in  the  organizations  compris- 
ing the  Federation  of  188,373  during  the 
same  period.  This  leaves  entirely  out  of 
account  the  40,000  members  of  the  United 
Brewery  Workmen's  Union,  at  that  time 
not  affiliated  with  the  Federation. 
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Secretary    Frank    Morrison's    report    in- 
cluded the   following  table: 

Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  October  1, 

1906,  . 

8113,540.60 

Per  capita  tax,     . 

$112,238.06 

SupplieB 

15,7h2.01 

Federation!  8t, 

25,310.56 

Assessment,    International 

Typographical  Union, 

2,338.25 

Assessment,  United  Textile 

Workers 

388.94 

Defense  fund, 

17,143.65 

Premiums,    .... 

1,128.79 

174,330.26 

$287,870.86 

Expenses. 

General,        .... 

$122,350.35 

Federationist, 

23,560.70 

Assessment,    International 

Typographical  Union, 

2,338.25 

Defense  fund, 

10,893.78 

Premiums,    .... 

817.76 

159,960.84 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 

1907,   . 

$127,910.02 

Recapitulation. 

In  general  fund, 

$24,831.13 

In  defense  fund, 

103,078.89 

$127,910.02 

The  convention  gave  consideration  to  the 
following  matters:  The  establishment  of  a 
universal  eight-hour  working  day,  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  employers'  liability  acts, 
injunctions,  the  regulation  of  convict  labor, 
government  ownership,  industrial  educa- 
tion, Asiatic  immigration,  etc.  The  Sat- 
urday before  the  opening  of  the  convention 
the  Executive  Council  conferred  with 
President  Koosevelt  regarding  labor  legis- 
lation at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

Salaries  Paid  liabor  Officials. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Leather  Worl:- 
ers'  Journal  there  appeared  an  extended 
statement  giving  the  salaries  of  the  gen- 
eral officers  and  organizers  of  the  various 
national  and  international  imions  in  this 
country.  The  data  presented  were  com- 
piled from  exchanges  and  from  other 
sources. 

We  have  here  attempted  to  summarize 
the  detailed  information  furnished  with 
reference  to  the  salaries  of  one  or  more 
officers  of  the  53  national  or  international 
unions  included  in  the  statement  under 
consideration.  Wherever  the  salary  was 
stated  in  terms  of  monthly  or  weekly  pay- 
ments, we  have  reduced  it  to  terms  of 
annual   salary    on    the   bases,    respectively. 


of  12  months  or  50  weeks  to  the  year. 
In  nearly  all  cases  traveling  and  hotel  ex- 
penses in  addition  to  salary  were  allowed 
the  several  officers  where  detained  away 
from  home.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  presidents,  secretaries,  and 
treasurers  receiving  salaries  amounting 
annually  to  the  sums  specified.  In  17 
cases  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  held  jointly  by  the  same  person, 
whose  salary  for  the  double  duty  in  no  case 
exceeded  $2,000.  The  salaries  of  the  treas- 
urers in  a  large  number  of  cases  were  not 
stated. 


Salaries  Paid  Lahoi 

Officials.^ 

Amounts  Received 
Annually. 

Number 
of  Presi- 
dents 

Number 
of  Secre- 
taries 

Number 
of  Treas- 
urers 

$3,500, 

1 

3,000, 

1 

1 

_ 

2,520, 

1 

- 

_ 

2.500, 

4 

1 

_ 

2,400, 

2 

_ 

_ 

2,250, 

_ 

1 

_ 

2,160, 

1 

_ 

2,000, 

6 

24 

1 

1,800, 

8 

311 

1 

1,.560, 

- 

n 

_ 

1,500, 

11 

3  10 

_ 

1,400, 

1 

2 

_ 

1,250, 

- 

2 

_ 

1,200, 

6 

no 

- 

1,0,«0, 

2 

52 

_ 

1,056, 

1 

1 

_ 

1,000, 

1 

- 

- 

Less  than  $1,000,      . 

- 

1 

3 

Total 

8, 

46 

6  47 

5 

1  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  increased  the  salaries  of  the 
president  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  of  the  secretary 
from  $2,500  to  $4,000,  and  of  the  treasurer  from 
$300  to  $500.  These  salaries  are  not  included  in  the 
table. 

2  One  holds  joint  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

3  Three  hold  joint  office  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

*  Seven  hold  joint  office  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

5  Two  hold  joint  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

•  Seventeen  hold  joint  office  of  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  highest  salary  paid  any  officer  was 
$3,500,  received  by  the  President  of  The 
Order  of  EaUroad  Telegraphers  of  Amer- 
ica. Banking  next  in  point  of  salary  were 
the  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  the  Secretary  of  The 
Order  of  Eailroad  Telegraphers,  who  re- 
ceived $3,000  each.  The  third  highest 
salary  was  $2,520  ($210  a  month),  received 
by  the  President  of  the  Brick,  TUe,  and 
Terra  Cotta  Workers  Union.  A  salary  of 
$2,500  was  received  by  the  presidents  of 
the    International    Longshoremen,    Marine 
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and  Transportworkers'  Association,  the 
Amalgamated  Window  Glass  Workers 
of  America,  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Street  and  Electric  Eail- 
way  Employees  of  America,  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Steam  Engineers,  and  a 
similar  salary  of  $2,500  was  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America.  The  lowest  salaries  paid 
were  $200,  $600,  $900  paid  respectively 
to  treasurers  of  three  organizations,  while 
one  secretary  received  a  salary  of  $900. 

Classifying  the  presidents  and  secre- 
taries by  general  salary  groups  we  find 
that  seven  presidents  and  two  secretaries 
received  salaries  of  $2,500  or  over;  whUe 
30  presidents  and  39  secretaries  received 
salaries  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $1,800  and 
one  secretary  received  only  $900. 

Information  was  also  furnished  with 
reference  to  the  salaries  of  organizers, 
whose  compensation  was  usually  by  the  day 
or  week,  ranging  from  $3  to  $8  a  day.  Of 
the  21  cases  reported  three  were  at  the  rate 
of  $3  a  day,  one  at  $3.50,  two  at  $3.75, 
seven  at  $4,  five  at  $5,  two  at  $6,  and  one 
at  $8.  Usually  extra  payments  were  al- 
lowed for  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  as 
in  the  cases  of  other  officers.  In  five  cases 
the  salaries  of  the  editors  of  the  organ  of 
the  international  body  were  stated.  Two 
of  the  editors  received  annual  salaries  of 
$1,400,  one  received  $1,500,  and  one  re- 
ceived $2,000. 

Commenting  on  salaries  paid  the  officers 
of  the  national  and  international  unions 
the  Leather  Worlcers'  Journal  in  its 
September  issue  says  that  "  With  few 
exceptions,  notably  those  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods  and  the  miners,  they  [the 
officers]  are  poorly  paid  in  comparison 
with  the  wages  received  by  men  at  the 
trade."  In  view  of  this  circumstance  it 
occasions  no  surprise  that  the  matter  of 
increasing  the  salaries  of  their  general  offi- 
cers is,  in  a  number  of  instances,  being 
considered  by  national  and  international 
trade  unions. 

statistics  of  neniuarls. 

The  eleventh  session  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Statistics  was  held  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  August,  1907.  For  this  occasion 
the  Danish  National  Bureau  of  Statistics 
prepared  a  small  volume,  Precis  de  Sta- 
tistique,  giving  concise  statistical  data  rel- 
ative to  economic  and  social  conditions  in 


Denmark.     Erom  the  volume  the  following 
statements  are  derived: 

Population.  In  1906  the  population  of 
Denmark  numbered  2,588,919,  showing  a 
gain  of  5.69  per  cent  over  the  figure  for 
1906  (2,449,540).  Males  numbered  1,257,- 
765  and  females,  1,331,154,  in  1906,  as 
against  1,193,448  and  1,256,092,  respect- 
ively, in  1901.  Of  the  total  population 
for  1906,  1,023,334  persons  were  reported 
iu  the  cities  and  1,565,585  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  population  of  Copenhagen  was 
514,134. 

Workmen's  Accident  Insurance.  The  law 
of  January  7,  1898,  provides  insurance  for 
workingmen  against  accidents  occurring  to 
them  through  their  employment.  During 
1905,  2,260  accidents  to  workingmen  were 
reported,  resulting  in  death  in  45  cases  and 
permanent  incapacity  in  576  cases.  Dam- 
ages paid  under  the  law  during  1905 
amounted  to  $151,800.  By  the  law  of 
April  3,  1900,  accident  insurance  is  pro- 
vided for  Danish  fishermen.  The  accident 
insurance  association  established  under  the 
terms  of  this  law  counted  5,284  fishermen 
as  members  at  the  close  of  1905  and  had 
received  assessments  amounting  to  $7,083, 
in  addition  to  government  subventions  of 
$9,856.  The  accidents  to  fishermen  re- 
ported during  1905  numbered  64,  of  which 
13  were  fatal  and  26  resulted  in  permanent 
incapacity.  The  damages  paid  during  the 
year  aggregated  $12,459. 

Old-age  Pensions.  Old-age  pensions 
were  created  in  Denmark  by  virtue  of  the 
law  of  April  9,  1891.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1904—05,  the  total  cost  of  pension- 
ing old  persons  and  their  dependents  was 
$1,900,920,  of  which  sum  $958,748  was 
contributed  by  the  national  government 
and  $942,172  by  local  authorities.  The 
pensioners  numbered  22,435  men  and 
27,055  women,  while  aid  was  granted 
17,388  persons  dependent  on  such  pension- 
ers, making  a  total  of  66,878  persons  aided. 

SicJc  Benefit  Funds.  Sick  benefit  funds 
were  authorized  by  the  law  of  AprU  12, 
1892.  In  1893  there  were  457  funds  estab- 
lished under  the  law,  and  in  1905  the 
number  had  increased  to  1,379  with  a  total 
membership  of  474,029  persons  or  27.7  per 
cent  of  the  population  15  years  of  age  or 
over.  The  receipts  of  these  funds  for  the 
year  aggregated  $1,356,883,  and  the  ex- 
penses $1,321,546.  The  aggregate  hold- 
ings of  the  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year 
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amounted  to  $946,436.  Of  the  expenses 
$93,601  covered  the  cost  of  administration; 
the  balance,  $1,227,945,  represents  money 
relief,  hospital  treatment,  doct«rs'  fees, 
cost  of  medicines,  etc.  The  number  of 
days  for  which  sick  benefits  were  paid 
averaged  5.4  in  the  year  for  men  and  4.8 
for  women. 

Industrial  Enterprises.  Industrial  enter- 
prises in  Denmark  numbered  85,188  in 
1906  and  employed  316,311  persons.  Of 
these  12,378  enterprises  with  104,470  em- 
ployees were  situated  in  Copenhagen; 
20,212,  with  97,957  employees,  in  other 
Danish  cities;  and  52,598,  with  113,884  em- 
ployees, in  the  rural  districts.  Only  217 
establishments,  or  0.3  per  cent  of  the  total, 
reported  100  or  more  employees;  83,731 
establishments  (98.3  per  cent)  had  not 
more  than  20  employees  each;  and  1,240 
(1.4  per  cent)  had  from  21  to  100  em- 
ployees. 

Strikes.  During  the  five  years  from  1901 
through  1905  there  occurred  347  strikes  in 
Denmark,  affecting  1,190  employers,  and 
causing  the  loss  of  569,000  days'  work  to 
15,940  employees,  14,404  of  whom  were 
strikers  and  1,536  workmen  indirectly  in- 
volved. Seventeen  strikes  were  settled  by 
arbitration  during  the  period  and  94  by 
conciliation.  In  1905,  75  strikes,  affecting 
171  employers,  were  reported.  The  em- 
ployees affected  numbered  5,736  —  5,672  as 
strikers  and  64  indirectly  —  and  the  days 
lost  aggregated  296,000.  Two  of  the  dis- 
putes were  arbitrated  and  15  were  settled 
by  conciliation. 

Oriental  Iiabor. 

Eelative  to  the  recent  troubles  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Secretary  Straus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  who  made 
a  study  of  conditions  in  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Portland,  and  Hawaii,  said  that 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  fundamentally 
economic,  not  racial.  He  declared  that  em- 
ployers wanted  Oriental  labor,  especially 
in  the  fruit  and  beet  sugar  industries,  and 
that  organized  labor  was  opposed.  In  his 
report  on  conditions  in  Hawaii,  where  15 
or  16  nationalities  harmonize  and  con- 
tribute to  each  other's  well-being,  he  said 
that  in  an  economic  sense  the  mixture  was 
highly  advantageous,  since  there  was  some 
one  who  was  fitted  to  do  every  kind  of 
work  that  there  was  to  be  done.  He  sug- 
gested that  if  our  leading  labor  organiza- 


tions would  send  a  committee  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  study  their  advantages 
for  intelligent  white  labor,  they  would  find 
productive  employment  of  a  higher  grade, 
which  would  enable  them  to  advance  to  the 
employer  stage.  This  is  a  constructive 
suggestion  and  points  the  way  toward  an 
amelioration  of  the  difficulty.  Such  a  free 
movement  would  clear  the  sky  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  by  returning  to  the  old  eco- 
nomic law  that  the  men  best  fitted  shall 
move  upward  instead  of  always  remaining 
in  one  fixed  rut.  —  Hartford  Courant. 

Aid  to  Co-operatlTe  Associations  in  France. 

Since  1893  the  Ministry  of  Labor  (then 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce)  has  distributed 
aid  (encouragements)  to  workingmen's  as- 
sociations for  production  and  credit  and  to 
m.utual  credit  institutions.  The  finance 
law  of  January  30,  1907,  fixed  the  sum 
for  this  service  at  $57,900.  A  part  of  the 
money  is  granted  as  subventions  not  to  be 
repaid  and  a  part  is  advanced  as  loans. 
The  sums  loaned  from  the  inauguration  of 
the  service  up  to  December  31,  1906, 
amounted  to  $68,226,  of  which  $20,612  had 
been  repaid.  Loans  had  been  made  to  66 
societies  during  the  period.  —  Musee  So- 
cial, Annales,  Paris. 

Working  I'opniation  of  Slexico. 

In  a  total  population  of  13,607,259  per- 
sons Mexico  has  a  laboring  population  of 
7,993,466  composed  of  3,157,487  farmers 
and  agricultural  laborers,  97,345  miners, 
757,754  factory  operatives,  artisans,  etc., 
and  3,980,880  persons  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  domestic  service.  Labor  is  but 
slightly  organized;  some  district  associa- 
tions exist,  but  there  is  no  general  federa- 
tion of  workingmen.  Strikes  and  similar 
movements  were  practically  unknown  in 
Mexico  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
copper  miners'  strike  in  June,  1906.  — 
Bulletin  de  I'Ofpce  du  Travail,  Paris, 
France. 

Railroad  Accidents  in  Beleriuui. 

During  the  year  1905,  there  were  1,158 
persons  injured  or  killed  by  accidents  on 
the  Belgian  government  railroad  system. 
Of  the  97  persons  killed,  41  were  em- 
ployees and  56  passengers  and  other  per- 
sons not  employees;  and  of  the  1,061 
persons  otherwise  injured,  746  were  em- 
ployees and  315  other  persons  including 
passengers.      The    entire    number    of    em- 
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ployees  on  these  roads,  December  31,  1905, 
was  59,287,  of  whom  1,238  were  engaged 
iu  office  work,  the  remaining  58,049  being 
so  employed  as  to  be  directly  exposed  to 
accidents.  Of  the  97  fatal  accidents,  one 
occurred  in  the  normal  discharge  of  duty 
and  96  from  imprudence  or  other  causes, 
while  of  the  1,061  other  accidents,  129 
occurred  in  the  normal  discharge  of  duty 
find  932  from  negligence  and  other  causes. 
Eailroads  managed  by  private  companies 
employed  5,836  persons  at  the  close  of 
1905.  They  reported  accidents  to  114  per- 
sons during  the  year,  the  fatal  accidents 
numbering  58  —  five  to  employees  and  53 
to  other  persons  —  and  other  accidents  56, 
the  injured  persons  being  employees  in  38 
eases  and  passengers  and  others  in  18 
cases.  —  Bulleti7i  de  I'Office  du  Travail, 
Paris,  France. 

Italian  I^aw  AfTectlng  Railroad 
Employees. 

An  Italian  law  just  promulgated  pro- 
vides that  railroad  employees  in  future 
shall  come  under  the  same  regulations  as 
employees  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
government.  This  will  make  railroad  men 
who  take  part  in  strikes  liable  to  punish- 
ment for  misdemeanor.  —  Bradstreet's. 

KnItTentions   to  1Tiieini>Ioye<l   Funds   i  n 
France. 

Societies  in  France  that  maintain  funds 
for  the  relief  of  members  who  are  in- 
voluntarily unemployed  have,  since  1905, 
been  assisted  in  the  work  by  government 
subventions.  The  amount  allowed  for  sub- 
ventions is  100,000  francs  ($19,300)  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  the  benefits  paid 
by  the  societies  out  of  their  own  funds 
and  restricted  to  not  more  than  16  per 
cent  of  such  benefits  for  district  or  federal 
bodies. 


In  1906,  the  number  of  societies  assisted 
was  64,  against  47  in  1905.  Benefits  were 
paid  to  the  amount  of  $42,074  to  10,332 
workmen  who  were  idle  for  an  aggregate  of 
107,667  days;  while  in  1905  the  benefits 
paid  amounted  to  $32,369  and  were 
granted  6,645  workmen  for  the  loss  of 
90,700  days'  work.  The  government  sub- 
ventions increased  from  $5,344  in  1905  to 
$8,202  in  1906.  —  Musee  Social,  Annates, 
Paris. 

Population  Statistics. 

Brazil.  Official  figures  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  give  the  total 
population  of  Brazil  as  19,910,646  in  1907, 
as  against  19,523,222  in  1906. 

Buenos  Aires.  According  to  statistics 
published  in  the  municipal  bulletin  for 
June,  1907,  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  on  May  31,  1907,  was 
1,102,155. 

Costa  Bica.  The  National  Department 
of  Statistics  reported  the  population  of  the 
Eepublic  on  December  31,  1906,  to  be 
341,590. 

Uruguay.  On  the  31st  of  December, 
1906,  the  population  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Uruguay  was  1,103,040,  of  which  308,434 
were  resident  in  the  city  of  Montevideo. 

Saxon  Factory  Statistics. 

Saxony,  with  an  area  of  5,787  square 
miles  and  a  population  on  December  1, 
1905,  of  4,508,601,  is,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  the  busiest  industrial  State  in  the 
German  Empire. 

Consul  S.  P.  Warner,  of  Leipzig,  fur- 
nishes figures  from  the  Statistical  Year- 
book for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  for  1907 
iu  regard  to  the  number  of  factories  and 
similar  industries  in  that  German  State 
on  May  1,  1906,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  therein: 


Textile,      . 

Machinery  and  tools, 

Earth  and  stone, 

Wearing  apparel, 

Metal  working, 

Food  preparations,  . 

Lumber  and  timber. 

Paper, 

Printing'and  publishing, 

Building',   . 

Mining, 

Chemical,  . 

Leather,     . 

All  other,  . 

Totals, 


Number  of 

Estab- 
lisluuents 


5,3.36 

1,931 

1,983 

3,094 

l,-268 

3,467 

2,462 

S.'iS 

813 

846 

22 

249 

193 

430 


22,952 


Number  op  Persons  Employed 


Men  Women 

16  Years  of  16  Years  of 

Age  Age 

and  Over       and  Over 


92,203 

80,953 

45,231 

17,829 

33,373 

21,450 

30,592 

21,518 

18,773 

7,233 

6,964 

4,153 

4,492 

5,375 


390,139 


Children 

under 

16  Years  of 

Age 


111,884 
4,134 
6,341 

27,871 

7,466 

14,379 

4,.592 

11,609 

8,199 

33 

57 

1,905 

1,303 

542 


200,315 


19,987 

8,064 

1,977 

5,804 

4,737 

2,633 

2,875 

2,778 

3,102 

563 

258 

258 

343 

251 


53,630 


Totals 


224,074 
93,151 
53,549 
51,504 
45,576 
38,462 
38,059 
35,905 
30,074 
7,829 
7,279 
6,316 
6,138 
6.168 


644,084 
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Iniiiileration  at  the  Port  of  Boston  for  the  aiontli  Ending  October  31,  1907. 

I.    Number  of  Immigrants  Admitted. 


Race  or  People. 


Irish,     . 

English, 

Scandinavian,! 

Italian  (South) 

Scotch,  . 

Portuguese,  . 

Finnish, 

Hebrew, 

German, 

Greek,   . 

Dutch  and  Flemish, 

Italian  (North),    . 

Bulgarian,    . 

Other  peoples, 

Totals, 


Oct.,  1906 


Total 


703 
860 
888 
,697 
247 
430 
299 
307 
138 
435 

50 
202 

31 
573 


6,860 


Total 


1,084 
921 
742 
655 
407 
247 
204 
103 
107 
106 
92 
71 
68 
348 


5,215 


October,  1907 


Males 


439 

450 

336 

365 

207 

110 

111 

91 

47 

95 

49 

35 

68 

211 

2,614 


Females 


645 

■471 

406 

290 

200 

137 

93 

72 

60 

11 

43 

36 

137 


2,601 


Under 

14  Years 

of  Age 


105 
222 
104 
146 
92 
66 
21 
65 
29 
3 
21 
12 

69 


14  to  44 

Years  of 
Age 


935 
621 

604 
467 
288 
156 
179 
86 
72 
102 
66 
57 
67 
257 


3,957 


4.5  Years 

of  Age 
and  Over 


303 


II.     Amount  per  Capita  brought  by  Each 
Eace  or  People. 


Race  or  People. 


Dutch  and  Flemish 

German,  . 

English,    . 

Scotch, 

Bulgarian, 

Helirew,   . 

Scandinavian,! 

Finnish,    . 

IriHh, 

Greek, 

Italian  (North), 

Italian  (South), 

Portuguese, 

Other  peoples,. 

Totals,    . 


Amount 

per 
Capita 


$72.84 
42.62 
30.77 
26.65 
21.75 
21.48 
20.57 
19.60 
16.12 
15.68 
14.. 58 
11. .54 
5.28 
24.90 

$21.55 


Whole 
Amount 
Brought 


$6,701 
4,.560 

28,336 

10,846 
1,479 
3,502 

15,260 
3,999 

17,479 
1,662 
1,0,35 
7,5.57 
1,305 
8,666 


$112,387 


Percentages 
of  Whole 
Amount 
Brought  by 
Each  of  the 
Specified 
Peoples 


5.96 
4.06 

25.21 
9.65 
1.32 
3.12 

13.59 
3.56 

15.55 
1.48 
0.92 
6.72 
1.16 
7.71 


100.00 


III.     Illiteracy. 


Percentages  op 

Total 

Illiterates  (14  YEARsJNumber 

OF  Age  and  Over) 

of  Il- 
literates 
14  Years 

Race  or  People. 

Of  Each 

Of  Each  Race 

Speci- 

of To/h/ Num- 

of Age 

fied 

ber  of 

and 

Race 

Illiterates 

Over 

Bulgarian, 

66.18 

7.86 

45 

Portuguese, 

65.19 

19.31 

118 

Greek, 

54.37 

9.17 

56 

Italian  (South), 

41.06 

34.21 

209 

Hebrew,   . 

32.65 

5.24 

32 

Dutch  and  Flemish, 

14.08 

1.64 

10 

Italian  (North), 

13.56 

1.31 

8 

German,  . 

3.85 

0.49 

3 

Irish,         . 

2.35 

3.76 

23 

English,    . 

1.00 

1.14 

7 

Scandinavian,! 

0.31 

0.33 

2 

Scotch, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Finnish,    . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Other  peoples, 

.35.13 

16.04 

98 

Totals,    . 

14.34 

100.00 

611 

IV.    Destination. 


Race  or  People. 


Massachu- 
setts 


Other 

New 

England 

suites 


Total 
for  New 
England 

States 


Remainder 

of  United 

States 


Aggregates 


Irish,     . 

English, 

Italian  (South),    . 

Scandinavian,!     . 

Portuguese, 

Scotch, 

Finnish, 

Hebrew, 

Dutch  and  Flemish, 

Italian  (North),    . 

Greek,   . 

German, 

Bulgarian,    . 

Other  peoples. 

Totals, 


838 

508 

307 

238 

205 

202 

99 

97 

58 

53 

51 

26 

2 

175 


2,859 


134 

238 

150 

53 

15 

70 

15 

17 

9 

3 

18 

1 


778 


972 

746 

457 

291 

220 

272 

114 

114 

67 

56 

69 

27 

2 

230 


3,637 


112 
175 
198 
451 
27 
135 
90 
49 
25 
15 
37 
80 
66 
118 


1,578 


1,084 

921 

655 

742 

247 

407 

204 

163 

92 

71 

106 

107 

68 

348 


5,215 


1  Includes  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes. 
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Receipts  of  9Iilk  at  Boston. 

The  receipts  of  milk  by  rail  during  the 
month  ending  October  31,  1907,  were: 


Railroads. 

Quarts 

Boston  &  Albany  R.R 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R., 
New  York,   New  Haven   &  Hartford 
R.R., 

1,333,905 
5,037,707 

1,821,845 

Total, 

8,193,457 

Railroad  and  Street  Railway  Accidents. 

The  accidents  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Eailroad  Commissioners  for  the  month  end- 
ing October  31,  1907,  were  as  follows: 


Classification. 

KUled 

Injured 

Totals 

liaUroads. 

Passengers, 
Employees, 
Trespassers,     . 
Others,     . 

1 
19 
12 

3 

6 

89 

9 

4 

7 
108 
21 

Totals,    . 

35 

108 

143 

Classification. 

Killed 

Injured 

Totals 

Street  Railways. 

Passengers, 
Employees, 
Others,      . 

1 

4 

10 

8 
3 
9 

9 
19 

Totals,    . 

15 

20 

35 

Tlie  Special  Census  of  Haverhill, 
October  lO,  1907. 

Upon  petition  of  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  the  city  of  Haverhill,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Section  3 
of  Chapter  107  of  the  Eevised  Laws,  a 
special  enumeration  of  the  population  and 
legal  voters  of  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  as  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1907.  The  result  showed  a  pop- 
ulation of  41,242  as  against  37,830  as 
returned  by  the  Decennial  Census  of  1905, 
an  increase  of  3,412;  and  the  legal  voters 
numbered  10,169  as  against  9,163  in  1905, 
an  increase  of  1,006.  The  following  table 
gives  a  comparison,  by  wards,  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  special  census  with  those  of 
the  Decennial  Census  of  1905: 


Wards. 

Total 
Population 

Native  Born 

Foreign  Born 

Leoal  Voters 

1907       1905 

1907 

1905 

1907 

1905 

1907       1905 

Ward  1,    . 
Ward  2,    . 
Ward  3,    . 
Ward  4,    . 
Ward  5,    . 
Ward  6,    . 
Ward  7,    . 

2,802 
2,699 
3,.570 
4,436 
14,135 
7,675 
5,925 

2,868 
2,575 
3,123 
4,351 
12,615 
7,454 
4,844 

2,469 
2,2.57 
2,.396 
3,784 
9,169 
6,503 
5,044 

2,351 
2,1.50 
2,170 
3,687 
8,3.52 
6,i:« 
4,131 

333 

442 
1,174 

652 
4,966 
1,172 

881 

617 
425 
953 
664 
4,263 
1,.324 
713 

971 
729 
984 
1,219 
2,790 
1,994 
1,482 

918 
692 
757 
1,114 
2,536 
1,888 
1,258 

Totals, 

41,242 

37,830 

31,622 

28,971 

9,620 

8,859 

10,169 

9,163 

Returns  of  the  Free  Employment  Offices  for  the  9Iouth  Ending:  November  30,  1907. 


Cities  and  Sex. 

Registrations 

FOE 

Emplotuent 

Registrations 

for 
Help  Wanted 

Positions 
Reported  Se- 
cured 

Average  per 

Day  Positions 

Secured 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Boston : 

Men 

Women 

1,070 
479 

733 
372 

1,097 
730 

.549 
454 

810 
594 

474 
410 

30.0 
22.0 

19.0 
16.4 

Totals, 

Springfield : 

Men, 

Women 

1,549 

534 
154 

1,105 

366 
138 

1,827 

339 
91 

430 

94 
140 

1,003 

165 
102 

267 

42 

103 

1,404 

261 
63 

884 

187 
98 

52.0 

9.7 
2.3 

35.4 

7.5 
3.9 

Totals 

Fall  River: 

Men 

Women, 

688 

276 
127 

403 

504 

150 
107 

257 

324 

60 
52 

285 

55 
67 

12.0 

2.2 
1.9 

11.4 

2.2 
2.7 

Totals 

234 

145 

112 

122 

4.1 

4.9 

Aggregates  for  tliree  cities : 

Men, 

Women 

1,880 
760 

1,249 
617 

1,530 
961 

759 
656 

1,131 

709 

1,840 

716 

575 

1,291 

41.9 
26.3 

28.7 
23.0 

Totals 

2,640 

1,866 

2,491 

1,415 

68.2 

51.7 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

OF  LABOR. 


The  following  issues  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  Department  remain  in  print,  and  will 
be  forwarded  when  requested  upon  receipt  of  the  price  set  against  each  Part  and  bound 
volume. 


1S93.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
This  report  contains  a  special  report  on 
Unemployment,  and  Labor  Chronology  for 
the  year  1893;  this  latter  will  be  mailed 
separately  for  5  cents. 

1896.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Social  and  Industrial  Changes 
in  the  County  of  Barnstable  (postage  5  c.) ; 

II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  second 
part  (postage  10  c);  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1896  (postage  5  c). 

1897.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices, 
1860-1897  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Graded  Weekly 
Wages,  1810-1891,  third  part  (postage  10  c.) ; 

III.  Labor  Chronology  for  1897  (postage 
5  c). 

1898.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Sunday  Labor  (postage  5  c.); 
II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  fourth 
part  (postage  15  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1898  (postage  5c.). 

1899.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Changes  in  Conducting  Retail 
Trade  in  Boston  since  1874  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Labor  Chronology  for  1899  (postage 
10  c.) 

1900.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1900;  IL  The  Insurance  of  Workingmen 
(postage  10  c.) ;  III.  Graded  Prices,  1816- 
1891  (postage  15  c). 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,!.  Race  in  Industry  (postage  5c.) ; 


II.  Free  Employment  Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries  (postage  5  c.) ; 

III.  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Negro  in  Massachusetts  (postage  6  c.) ;  IV. 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1903 
(postage  5  c.). 

1905.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Industrial  Education  of  Work- 
ing Girls  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Cotton  Manu- 
factures in  Massachusetts  and  the  Southern 
States  (postage  5  c.) ;  III.  Old-age  Pensions 
(postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Industrial  Opportunities 
not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c);  V.  Statistics  of  Manufactures:  1903- 
1904  (postage  5  c);  VI.  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Chronology  (postage  5  c). 

1906.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  The  Apprenticeship  System 
(postage  5  c);  II.  Trained  and  Supple- 
mental Employees  for  Domestic  Service 
(postage  5  c);  III.  The  Incorporation  of 
Trade  Unions  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Statistics 
of  Manufactures:  19(\4-1905  (postage  5c.); 
V.  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (postage 
5c.);  VI.  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology 
(postage  10  c.) . 

1907.  Parti.  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in 
Massachusetts,  1906  (postage  5  c.);  Part  II. 
Recent  British  Legislation  (postage  7  c.) ; 
Part  III.  Industrial  Opportunities  not  yet 
Utilized  in  Massachusetts  [second  report] 
(postage,  5  c);  Part  IV.  Annual  Statistics 
of  Manufactures— Comparisons  for  1905  and 
1906  (postage  5  c.). 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  THE  STATISTICS  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


Publication  begun  In  1886,  but  all  volumes 
previous  to  1893  (and  1901)  are  now  out  of 
print.  Each  volume  contains  comparisons, 
for  identical  establishments,  between  two 
or  more  years  as  to  Capital  Devoted  to  Pro- 
duction, Goods  Made  and  Work  Done,  Stock 
and  Materials  Used,  Persons  Employed, 
Wages  Paid,  Time  in  Operation,  and  Pro- 
portion of  Business  Done.  Beginning  with 
the  year  1904,  the  Annual  Report  on  the 
Statistics  of  Manufactures  was  discontinued 


as  a  separate  volume  and  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  Report  on  Labor. 

The  volumes  remaining  in  print  are 
given  below,  the  figures  in  parentheses  in- 
dicating the  amount  of  postage: 

1898  (15  c.);  1894  (15  C.) ;  1895  (15  C.) ; 
1896  (10  C);  1897  (10  c.)  ;  1898  (15  c), 
contains  also  a  historical  report  on  the  Tex- 
tile Industries;  1899  (10  c);  1900  (10  c); 
1902  (10  c.)  ;  1908  (10  c.) . 


LABOB  BULLETINS. 


These  Bulletins  contain  a  large  variety  of  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  on  the  Social 
and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Workingman,  together  with  leading  articles  on  the  Condi- 
tion of  EmplojTnent,  Earnings,  etc.  The  following  numbers  now  remaining  in  print  will 
be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  each  to  coyer  the  cost  of  postage. 


No.  36,  Jane,  1905.  Tramps  and 
Vagrants.  Census  of  1905  —  The  Loom  Sys- 
tem—Weekly Day  of  Rest— Wages  and 
Hours  of  L-abor  on  Public  Works —The  Cen- 
sus Enumerators  of  1905  — Average  Retail 
Prices,  October  and  April  —  Semi-annual 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  Six  Months 
ending  April  30, 1905  —  Labor  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts  for  1905— Current  Comment 
on  Labor  Questions:  Profit  Sharing  — In- 
dustrial Agreements— Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions — Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest- Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  42,  JDly,  1906.  Non-Collectable 
Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  — 
Hours  of  Labor  in  Certain  Occupations 
—  Labor  Legislation  in  1906  —  Current  Com- 
menton  Labor  Questions:  The  Inheritance 
Tax  —  Industrial  Information  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  — Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest— Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  46,  FebruarT-,  1907.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Massachusetts  —  State  Free  Em- 
ployment Office  —Insurance  against  Un- 
employment in  Foreign  Countries  —  The 
Metropolitan  District— Population:  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  —  Labor  Legislation: 
United  States  and  Canada,  1906  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts-Industrial Information. 

No.  50,  June,  1907.  Manufactures: 
Massachusetts  and  Other  States,  No.  3,  Com- 
parison by  States  —  Changes  in  Rates  of 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1906  —  Free  Employment  Offices  —  Es- 
timated Population  of  Massachusetts  Cities, 
1906-1910  —  Trade  Unions  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries-Quarterly Record  of  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Industrial 
Agreements  — Recent  Court  Decisions  Re- 
lating to  Labor  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts-Industrial Information  —  Index  to 
Bulletins  Nos.  45  to  50. 


No.    51,    Jnly-AnenBt,    1907.      The 

Place  of  Birth  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts—The Place  of  Birth  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  City  of  Boston  —  Massachusetts 
Forestry— The  Deaf,  by  Herbert  B.  Lang, 
M.D.— Wage  Agreements  in  Fall  River 
Cotton  Mills  — Labor  Legislation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1907  — Help  Wanted  in  New 
England's  Cotton  Mills  — Free  Employ- 
ment Offices  in  Foreign  Countries  — 
Municipal  Pawnshops  in  France  and 
Germany  —  Employees' Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociations in  Massachusetts,  1906  — Move- 
ment of  Manufacturing  Establishments  in 
Massachusetts,  1906  — Factory  Construction 
in  Massachusetts,  1906  — Failures  In  Massa- 
chusetts, 1906  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Indus- 
trial Agreements  —  Recent  Court  Decisions 
Relating  to  Labor  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical 
Abstracts— Industrial  Information. 

No.  52,  September,  1907.  Editorial 
Review  — Geo.  E.  McNeill :  A  Memorial  by 
Frank  K.  Foster  — Standard  Length  of 
Cotton  Print  Cloth  Cuts  —  Trade  Union 
Directory. 

No.  53,  October,  1907.  Editorial  Re- 
view—Acute Diseases  —  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  — The  Industrial  World. 

No.  54,  November,  1907.  Editorial 
Review  —  Chronic  Diseases  —  Shipbuilding 
in  Massachusetts  —  Recent  Court  Deci- 
sions Affecting  Labor  —  Massachusetts 
Monthly  Statistical  Reports  —  The  Indus- 
trial World. 

No.  55,  December,  1907.  Editorial 
Review— The  Maimed,  Lame,and  Deformed 

—  The  President  on  Labor  Matters  — Mas- 
sachusetts Average  Retail  Prices,  October, 
1907  —  The  Need  of  Industrial  Education 
in  the  Textile  Industry  —  Massachusetts 
Monthly  Statistical  Reports  —The  Oilcloth 
and  Linoleum  Indusrty  in  Massachusetts 

—  Recent  Foreign  Labor  Legislation  —  Re- 
cent Court  Decisions  AflFecting  Labor  —  The 
Industrial  World  — Index  to  Volume  XII. 

—  BnUetins  Nos.  51  to  55. 


SPECUL  EEPOETS. 

A  Manual  of  Distributive  Co-operation  —  i   National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 

1885  (postage  6  c.).  |   of  Labor  Statistics  in  America  — 1902, 1903, 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  |   1904, 1905,  and  1906  (postage  6  c«nts  each). 


Approved  by  the  State  Board  ov  Publication. 


